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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


By Edmund J. Carpenter. 


HEN President Wash- 
ington wrote his final 
message to Congress, 
he gave the people of 
the United States wise 
counsel. “Build a navy,” 
said he, “and establish 
a naval academy.’’ 
There were those, con- 
servative of mind, who 
could not coincide with 
President Washington 
in his apprehensions, 
and who feared that 
such a step would tend 

to provoke rather than to avert war. 

But when, half a dozen years after- 

wards, Algerine pirates began to prey 

upon American shipping, the wisdom 
of Washington’s advice became ap- 
parent. 

The beginnings of our navy, how- 
ever, were earlier. The third day of 
l‘ebruary, 1794, was a memorable day 
in the history of our country,although 
the date would not strike the average 
student of history as marking an 
epoch. On that day, General Knox, 
secretary of war, — Washington then 
being president,—addressed this note 
to a celebrated shipbuilder of Phila- 
delphia:— 





“To Mr. Joshua Humphreys:—General 
Knox’s compliments to Mr. Humphreys 
and would be happy to have a conference 
with him at the War Office, at any time 
before three o'clock this day, if it will be 
convenient.” 


The subject discussed by Secretary 





Knox and Mr. Humphreys, at the 
meeting thus arranged, was that of the 
construction of a navy for the nation 
then in its infancy. On the 27th day 
of March, 1794, an “Act to Provide a 
Naval Armament” passed Congress 
and received the signature of the Presi- 
dent. Six ships were authorized by 
this act, and on the 12th of April next 
following, Mr. Humphreys was re- 
quested to prepare the plans for the 
proposed frigates. Their construc- 
tion was almost immediately begun, 
and it was ordered that the Chesapeake 
be built at Norfolk, the Constellation at 
Baltimore, the President at New York, 
the Constitution at Boston, and the 
Congress at Portsmouth. This was 
the beginning of the American navy. 
The Constitution was built at Ballard 





& Hart’s yard in Boston, which was 
located near the place where is now 
Constitution Wharf. Colonel George 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE “CONSTITUTION” FROM HART’S SHIPYARD, 
BOSTON, OCTOBER 21, 1797. 


Claghorn was the builder in charge, 
with Mr. Edmund Hart as master me- 
chanic. Capt. Samuel Nicholson was 
detailed by the War Department to 
look after the interests of the govern- 
ment during the process of the con- 
struction of the frigate. The timbers 
and planking of the Constitution were 
particularly well seasoned, great care 
being exercised in the selection of ma- 
terials. It is said that the first tree 
felled for the building of the ship was 
a noble oak on St. Simon’s island, off 
the mouth of the Altamaha River, 
Georgia. The stump of this tree was 
long a well-known object of interest, 
and long bore the name of the “Con- 
stitution Oak.” Years later, when 
the heart of this stump had become de- 
cayed, from it sprang a beautiful laurel 
tree, as if nature had sought thus to 
crown the achievements of the noble 
ship. 

The circumstances attending her 
launching might well have caused the 
superstitious to prophesy for the vessel 
a disastrous career. In September, 
1797, an attempt was made to launch 
her in the presence of President 
Adams, Governor Increase Sumner 
and other dignitaries; but the vessel 


stuck upon the ways, after moving 
about twenty-seven feet. Again, a 
little later, another attempt was made, 
with similar results. Finally, on the 
twenty-first day of October, the Con- 
stitution was successfully launched. 
There were two personal incidents 
connected with the launching which 
are worthy of record. On the morn- 
ing of that event, Captain Nicholson, 
on leaving the vessel to go to his 
breakfast, gave strict orders that no 
flag should be raised in his absence. 
His reason for promulgating this 
order was that he desired to perform 
that act himself, no doubt in a dra- 
matic manner. His very earnestness 
was his own undoing, for two work- 
men, impelled no doubt by a spirit of 
mischief, in his absence hauled the 
stars and stripes up to the peak and left 
them there to flaunt defiantly in the 
face of the captain when he returned. 
The remarks of Captain Nicholson, on 
his return to the vessel and his dis- 
covery of the prank, have not been re- 
corded, but they are reported to have 
been very forcible. It was this affair, 
no doubt, and the effect it had pro- 
duced upon the captain’s mind which 
was largely responsible for the affair 
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which followed. Captain Nicholson, 
it will be remembered, was the de- 
tailed representative of the War De- 
partment, to look after the interests of 
the government in the construction of 
the frigate. He was to be her first 
commander. Colonel Claghorn, on 
the other hand, was the naval con- 
structor and contractor, and, until the 
vessel should be formally delivered by 
him to the government and accepted 
by it, she was under his charge and 
control. A party of visitors, including 
several ladies, on the morning of the 
launching requested permission to in- 
spect the frigate. Captain Nicholson, 
to whom the application was made, 
denied the request. When, therefore, 
he discovered the same party wan- 
dering about the vessel, and learned 
that permission had been granted 
them by Colonel Claghorn, his wrath 
knew no bounds. He assailed Colonel 
Claghorn with a volley of vituperation, 
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the water, Captain James Sever, with a 
bottle of Madeira from the private 
stock of Hon. Thomas Russell, gave 
to the frigate her name of The Consti- 
tution. The account of the launching, 
written in the stilted language em- 
ployed by the newspapers of the day, is 
interesting: 

“At the first stroke at the spur 
shores,” said the Boston Centinel, de- 
scribing the event, “she commenced 
a movement into the water with such 
steadiness, majesty and exactness, as 
to fill almost every breast with sensa- 
tions of joy and delight, superior far 
to the mortification they had before 
experienced. As soon as the enliven- 
ing burst of gratulation was heard 
from the ship, her ordnance on shore 
responded to the shout and, joined 
with the huzzas of the citizens, demon- 
strated the lively interest the great 
body of the people took in her safety, 
and evinced the popularity of the gov- 
ernment, by whose 
direction she was 
built. No part of the 
work in the hull or 
rigging can, for 
strength and beauty, 
be exceeded, and the 
eulogiums of foreign 
naval gentlemen have 
_e@// been warm and ex- 
wig plicit in her favor.” 

The flag of the 
United States, then 
consisting of fifteen 


MEDAL PRESENTED COMMODORE PREBLE IN 1804. stars and an equal 


and that gentleman resenting the at- 
tack, a fierce altercation ensued, which 
resulted in a personal encounter be- 
tween the two men, each determined 
to avenge what he regarded as an as- 
sault upon his dignity. The by- 
standers, shocked at the result of the 
quarrel, separated the combatants, who 
a few moments later happily recovered 
their mental equipoise and tendered 
mutual apologies. 

The third attempt at launching the 
Constitution was thoroughly successful. 
As the vessel swept majestically into 


number of _ stripes, 
was borne first upon the high seas, by 
a naval vessel, at the peak of the Con- 
stitution. The vessel was 175 feet in 
length, 43 1-2 feet beam, and 14 1-2 
feet depth of hold, and had a tonnage 
of 1,576, old measurement. Her total 
cost was $302,719. Her spars were 
shaped in the yard between Comey’s 
wharf and the ship-yard. Paul Re- 
vere furnished the copper bolts and 
spikes, and a Mr. Thayer made the 
gun-carriages. The anchors were 
forged at Hanover in Plymouth 
County. The perfect-fitting, snow- 
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white sails were made in a large old 
building which stood at the corner of 
Park and Tremont streets, boston. 
The carvings and ornamental work on 
the stern, bow and officers’ quarters 
were the production of Skillings 
Brothers of Boston. The first figure- 
head of the Constitution was a carved 
figure of Hercules carrying a club and 
in the act of striking a blow. Her 
bunting, ensigns, jack-pennants and 
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pared for sea, for there was active 
work for her to do. Cruisers of Trip- 
oli were preying upon American com- 
merce, and, in August of that year, a 
squadron sailed for the Mediterranean, 
to operate against that power, and to 
defend American shipping. 

Captain, afterward Commodore, 
Edward Preble was a sturdy man of 
Maine and a strict disciplinarian. As 
the majority of the officers of the frig- 





THE 


“CONSTITUTION” ESCAPING FROM A BRITISH FLEET, 18:2. 


From a painting by Marshall Johnson, owned by Benjamin F. Stevens. 


signals were the handiwork of the 
celebrated Mrs. Ross, of Philadelphia. 

The Constitution, after being 
launched, was at once placed in com- 
mission, under command of Capt. 
Samuel Nicholson. On July 2, 1798, 
the vessel first left her moorings under 
sail. On Sunday, July 22, 1798, she 
started on her first cruise. After 
several months of cruising on the At- 
lantic coast, she was ordered to the 
West Indies, Nicholson being relieved 
by Commodore Talbot. The frigate, 
in 1801, was put out of commission, 
and so remained for two years. In 
1803 she was put under command of 
Commodore Edward Preble, and pre- 


ate were from the Southern and Mid- 
dle States, he was at first disliked; but 
soon after the arrival of the vessel in 
Mediterranean waters an opportunity 
occurred which enabled him to display 
his energy and patriotism in a way to 
win the admiration of all. 

One dark night an unknown vessel 
of war suddenly appeared and a hail 
was heard. “T am Sir Richard 
Strachan of His Britannic Majesty's 
84-gun ship Donegal. Send a boat on 
board.” 

The Constitution carried but forty- 
four guns; but Captain Preble was not 
appalled. “This is the United States 
ship Constitution, Captain Preble; and 
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spect of officers and 
crew, a respect 
which he never for- 
feited. 

Soon after this 
episode the Consti- 
tution assisted in the 
recapture of the 
ae eg ter American brig Celia, 
AMER. 7 which had_ been 


ET GUER.NAV.ANGL. taken by a cruiser 





off Tangiers, and 
compelled the sub- 


MEDAL GIVEN CAPTAIN HULL BY THE UNITED STATES mission of the Em- 


CONGRESS. 1812. 


I'll be d—d if I send a boat on board 
any ship. Blow your matches, boys!” 

The colloquy ended, but Captain 
Preble determined to lie alongside the 
stranger for the remainder of the 
night, to learn who he might really be. 
\Vith the dawn it was discovered that 
the vessel was not the Donegal, but the 
British thirty-two gun frigate .J/aid- 
stone. The boldness of Captain Preble 
in this incident won for him the re- 





peror of Morocco. 
But it was in the 
bombardment of Tripoli, August 3, 
1804, that the Constitution received her 
baptism of fire; and magnificently did 
frigate and crew emerge from the 
conflict. The upholders of the cres- 
cent gained a new idea of the young 
republic of the West, for which they 
had hitherto maintained only con- 
tempt. 
On the 12th of November, 1803, 
Captain Preble, his flagship being the 
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BETWEEN THE “CONSTITUTION” AND THE “GUERRIERE.” 


From a print in the collection of the Bostonian Society. 
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From a painting by Marshall Johnson, made f 
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Constitution, declared a blockade of the 
harbor of Tripoli. The thirty-eight 
gun ship, Philadelphia, Captain Bain- 
bridge, had been crowded upon the 
rocks and captured by the Tripolitans, 
but had been burned at her anchorage 
in the harbor by Lieutenant Decatur, 
February 16, 1804. On July 25, Cap- 
tain Preble was before Tripoli with a 
fleet of fifteen sail, including eight 
small vessels which had been borrowed 
of the Neapolitan government. His 
first attack 
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On the third of September still an- 
other attack was made, in which still 
further injury was inflicted upon the 
enemy. A week later Captain Samuel 
Barron arrived off Tripoli, in com- 
mand of the Constitution’s sister ship, 
the President, relieving Captain Preble, 
who returned home. On his arrival 
he was received with great acclaim and 
was tendered the thanks of Congress, 
which also granted him a gold medal. 

At the outbreak of the last war with 





Great Britain, 
was made f sae 


August 3, | 
upon the 
enemy's gun- 
boats, which 
were pro- 
tected by 
shore bat- 
teries. After 
a fight last- 
ing three 
hours the 
American 
force with- 
drew, having 
captured 
three of the 
largest ves- 
sels of the 
enemy by 
boarding, 
and sunk 
three more. 
Four days 
later another 
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attack was oo ——— 


made, but COMMODORE 
with less suc- From a print made from a 
cess than the 

first. Onthe 28th of August a general 
attack was made by the American fleet, 
in which the Constitution bore her 
honors grandly. For three-quarters of 
an hour the frigate lay within musket 
shot of the mole, in the harbor of 
Tripoli, pouring repeated broadsides 
of shot upon the batteries of the town. 
Several gunboats of the enemy were 
sunk or driven ashore, and the rest re- 


treated to save themselves from anni- 
hilation. 





i] the war of 
1812,the Lon- 
|} don States- 
| man, in dis- 

cussing the 
matters at 
issue between 
the two na- 
tions, said: 
“America 
certainly can- 
not pretend 
to wage war 
with us; she 
has no navy 
to do it with.” 
Not unjustly, 
perhaps, had 
Great Britain 
claimed a 
maritime  su- 
periority over 
all the world, 
until the 
events of this 
war changed 
the complex- 
ion of affairs. 
In two hun- 
dred actions between single ships, 
the British navy had been defeated but 
five times, and on those occasions the 
British ships were admitted to have 
been of inferior force. Yet after two 
and a half years of conflict with the 
ships of the United States, Great 
Britain looked upon a commerce al- 
most annihilated, and in eighteen 
naval engagements the royal navy had 
sustained fifteen defeats. In the great 
battle of Trafalgar, Nelson’s one-hun- 
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ISAAC HULL. 
painting by Gilbert Stuart. 
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THE “CONSTITUTION” IN BOSTON HARBOR, 1346. 


From a painting in the collection of the Bostonian Society. 


dred gun flagship, after five hours of 
fighting, had sustained losses of 57 
killed and 102 wounded, out of a com- 
plement of about 600 men and boys. 
In the action between the forty-four 
gun frigate Constitution and the thirty- 
eight gun frigate Java, which lasted 
less than two hours, the British loss 
was 60 killed and 1o1 wounded, out of 
a complement of 426, while the Ameri- 
can loss was only 9 killed and 25 
wounded. Again, in the action be- 
tween the Constitution 


and the thirty-eight 
gun British frigate 


Guerriere, which lasted 
but thirty minutes, 
the British loss was, 
in killed and wounded, 
79 out of a comple- 
ment of 272, while the 
American was 
but 7 killed and 7 
wounded. 

The war of 1812, 
in the chief events 
of which the Constitu- 
tion figured brilliantly, 
served to give to 
the frigate her great- 


loss 








JAMES RICHARD DACRES. 


est opportunity, and here she won 
her brightest laurels. For several 
years the aggressions of England had 
greatly stirred the American spirit. 
This feeling was greatly increased by 
the affair of the Chesapeake, June 22, 
1807. The national spirit rose higher 
and higher, and on the 18th of June, 
1812, war was declared. The Cozsti- 
tution was at once made ready for sea; 
for it was recognized by all that the 
coming war would be waged mainly 
upon the _ ocean. 
Soon after this event 
the Constitution was 
on her return from 
a cruise to Europe, 
whither she had been 
with a quantity of 
specie with which to 
pay the interest on 
the public debt owed 
to Holland. When 
nearing the American 
coast the frigate sud- 
denly came upon a 
squadron of British 


war vessels, which im- 
mediately gave chase. 
Unable, of course, to 




















cope with a force so far superior, Cap- 
tain Hull, then in command of the 
Constitution, set all sail and resolved to 
escape. The chase was full of stirring 
interest and excitement and proved the 
superiority of American sailing vessels 
over those of England. The Constitu- 
tion succeeded in eluding her pursuers. 
The British fleet, consisting of a razee 
of sixty-four guns, and four frigates— 
the Shannon, Guerriere, Belvedere and 
Acolus, besides a brig and schooner, 
was distanced by the American frigate, 
after a chase which continued for 
three days and nights, and was obliged 
to abandon the attempt. 

“The chase off New York,” wrote 
l‘enimore Cooper, whose “Old Iron- 
sides,” published in Putnam's Maga- 
sie in 1853, should, like Abbott’s 
“DBlue-Jackets of 1812,” be read by all 
who are interested in the Constitution, 
“brought the Constitution largely before 
the public mind. It is true that this 
exploit was not one of a character to 
excite the same feelings as a successful 
combat, but men saw that the ships 
and crews that could achieve such an 
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CAPT. WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE: 


escape from a British squadron must 
both of them have the right stuff for a 
glorious marine. It was the good 
fortune of ‘Old Ironsides’ to correct 
two of the illusions of that portion of 
the people which had faith in English 
superiority in all things, by first 
demonstrating that a Yankee man-of- 
war could get away from her enemy 
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THE ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE “CONSTITUTION” AND THE “JAVA” 


From a print in the Bostonian Society’s collection. 
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THE “CONSTITUTION” BEING TOWED UP BOSTON HARBOR, 1834. 


From a painting by Robert Salmon. 


when there was occasion for the at- 
tempt, and that she could deal 
roughly with him when the motive for 
avoiding an action did not exist.” 

Captain Hull sailed into Boston har- 
bor, and there received the plaudits 
and acclamations of the people. He 
arrived at Boston on the second of 
August; on the nineteenth he was 
again at sea in his frigate. 

The British frigate Guerriere was a 
war vessel of the first class, which had 


been captured from the French in 
July, 1806, by the British 38-gun 
frigate Blanche in an engagement off 
the Faroe Islands. In this engage- 
ment none were killed on board the 
Blanche and but four wounded, while 
the Guerriere lost 22 killed and 30 
wounded. The prize was then at- 
tached to the British navy, and 
in the battle with the Constitution, 
was commanded by Captain Dacres, a 
thorough seaman and a typical British 





THE ‘‘CONSTITUTION” IN THE BAY OF NAPLES, 1850. 


te ake 

















naval commander. He was fully con- 
vinced of the superiority of his own 
capacity and of the invincibility of his 
vessel, especially against a Yankee foe. 
He had endorsed upon the register of 
the merchant ship John Adams, on her 
return voyage from Lisbon to New 
York—the vessel sailing under Brit- 
ish colors,—this bombastic challenge, 
which was subsequently published 
widely throughout the United States. 


“Capt. Dacres, commander of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s frigate Guerriere, of forty- 
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his own country. “You may just 
take good care of that ship of yours if 
ever I catch her in the Constitution,” 
Hull said. The good-natured contro- 
versy had at last ended in the wager 
of a hat over the result of the en- 
counter, should it ever happen that the 
two vessels met in combat. 

In view of both these occurrences, 
in which the boastful character of 
Dacres had been displayed, it was with 
a sentiment of pleasure that Captain 
Hull, one fine morning, discerned 



































THE 


“CONSTITUTION” IN A GALE OFF THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN D’CUNHA, DECEMBER, 1845. 


From a painting by Marshall Johnson, owned by Benjamin F. Stevens. 


four guns, presents his compliments to 
Commodore Rodgers of the United States 
frigate President, and will be very happy to 
meet him, or any other frigate of equal 
force to the President, for the purpose of 
having a social téte-d-téte.” 

Captain Hull and Captain Dacres 
were not strangers to one another. 
They had met in a social way when 
the two vessels commanded by them 
lay in the Delaware, before the decla- 
ration of war; and each had boasted of 
the strength and power of the navy of 





bearing down upon him a British 
frigate, which soon proved to be the 
Guerriere. The téte-d-téte was soon on 
in good earnest, — and in half an hour 
all was over. The battle thus so 
quickly fought was one of the memo- 
rable naval battles of the world. At 
its close every one of the masts of the 
Guerriere had been shot away, her hull 
had been pierced in scores of places, 
her decks ran with blood, and she 
tossed a helpless wreck. The Con- 





27 
stitution meanwhile showed little dam- 
age save to her sails and upper rig- 
ging; her hull was uninjured, and her 
fag still waved triumphantly over all. 
It had been an easy victory, and 
proved in a simple way the superi- 
ority of Hull to Dacres as a naval 
commander. Hull had merely ordered 
the broadsides to be discharged at the 
instant that his vessel was sinking 
toward the trough of the sea. Dacres, 
on the other hand, ordered his men tu 
fire at the moment when his vessel 
was rising to the crest of the waves. 


THE “CONSTITUTION” READY 


The result was that the shot of the 
latter flew harmlessly aloft, while those 
of Hull took effect near the water line. 

“Captain Hull’s compliments, and 
wishes to know if you have struck 
your flag,” shouted Lieutenant — 
after Commodore — Read from a 
boat which the Constitution had low- 
ered. The question seemed unneces- 


sary, since not a spar remained above 
deck, from which a flag could be 
flown. Captain Dacres replied slowly: 
“Well, I don’t know; our mainmast 
is gone and, upon the whole, you may 
say we have struck our flag.” 
“Captain Hull’s compliments,” again 





FOR LAUNCHING, 
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shouted Lieutenant Read, “and wishes 
to know whether you need the ser- 
vices of a surgeon or a surgeon's 
mate.” 

“Well,” replied the British com- 
mander, “I should suppose you had 
on board your own ship business 
enough for all your medical officers.” 

“Oh, no,”’ was the reply; “we have 
only seven wounded, and they were 
dressed half an hour ago.” 

The captured officers and crew were 
at once transferred to the victorious 
frigate, and Captain Dacres at once 
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H., 1858. 

sought Captain Hull upon the quarter 
deck. 

“Dacres, my dear fellow, I am glad 
to see you on board,” said Hull, ad- 
vancing and offering his hand. 

“D—n it, Hull,” responded Dacres, 
“T suppose you are’; and, unbuckling 
his sword, he offered it to his captor. 

“T will not take a sword from one 
who knows so well how to use it,” 
said Captain Hull; “but, I tell you, 
Dacres, I will trouble you for that 
hat.” 

The disaster list of the Constitution 
in this engagement was seven killed 
and seven wounded, while the Guer- 
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riere lost seventy- 
nine in killed and 
wounded. The 
Guerriere was so 
thoroughly — dis- 
abled that she 
was set on fire 
by her captors. 
\Vhen the flames 
reached her pow- 
der magazine she 
blew up, and her 
fragments were 
scattered widely 
over the sea. 

The name and 
fame of Hull and 
the frigate Con- 
stitution were forever secure. Cap- 
tain Hull arrived in Boston with 
his prisoners, August 29, 1812. <A 
few days later a brilliant entertain- 
ment and dinner was given in Faneuil 
Hall in his honor. A gold medal was 
struck in honor of the event and the 
sum of $50,000 distributed by Con- 
gress among the officers and crew. 
The reputation of the Constitution as a 
fighting frigate, both in this country 
and in England, was made. 

The Columbian Centinal for Septem- 
ber 9, 1812, contains an extended re- 
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, “CONSTITUTION” 


IN THE DRY DOCK AT 
PORTSMOUTH, BEING OVERHAULED FOR 
HER TRIP TO BOSTON. 
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port of the Bos- 
ton dinner and of 
the exercises 
which — preceded 
and followed it. 

“A sumptuous 
dinner,” reads 
this report, “was 
prepared at Fan- 
euil Hall, which 
was splendidly 
decorated for the 
occasion. At an 
sarly hour in the 
morning State 
Street and Long 
Wharf, Mer- 
chants Row, etc., 
and the shipping at the wharves were 
beautifully dressed with flags. At 3 
o'clock the procession, consisting of 
about 500 of the most respectable citi- 
zens of both parties, was formed at 
and moved from the Exchange Coffee 
House, preceded by an excellent band 
of music, to the hall of entertainment. 
The spectators were numerous and 
cheered the procession as it passed 
down State Street.” 

The order of the procession and the 
decorations follow in the description 
in elaborate detail. National colors 








AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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and mottoes were 
the chief features in 
the scheme of dec- 
oration. The toasts 
which followed the 
dinner were seven- 
teen in number 
and naturally were 
highly eulogistic of 
the navy and of 
the great victory. 
Although the pres- 
ident of Harvard College, 


clergymen 
and members of the judiciary were 
present, a most brilliant assemblage, 
it does not appear from this report 
that the custom of after-dinner speech- 


making was then in vogue. The 
President of the United States, who 
had been invited, was unable to be 
present. Ex-President Adams, how- 


ever, sent this toast, which was read: 
every 


“May Commodore in our 





American Navy soon be made an Ad- 
miral, and every ‘Captain a Commo- 
dore, with ships and squadrons 
worthy of their commanders, and 
worthy of the wealth, power and dig- 
nity of their country. Proh Dolor! 
Proh Pudor!” 

After the reading of the fifth toast, 
an original ode, composed for the oc- 
casion by L. M. Sargent, was sung by 
the assembled company, to the tune of 
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“Ye Mariners of England.” The ode 
follows: 


“Britannia’s gallant streamers 
Float proudly o’er the tide, 

And fairly wave Columbia’s stripes, 
In battle, side by side. 

And ne’er did bolder foemen meet, 
Where ocean’s surges pour, 

O’er the tide now they ride, 
While the bell’wing thunders roar, 

While the cannon’s fire is flashing fast, 
And the bell’wing thunders roar. 


“When the Yankee meets the Briton, 
Whose blood congenial flows, 

By Heav’n created to be friends, 
By fertune render’d foes, 

Hard then must be the battle fray, 
Ere well the fight is o’er. 

Now they ride, side by side, etc. 


“Still, still for noble England, 
Bold Dacres’ streamers fly, 
And for Columbia, gallant Hull's, 

As proudly and as high. 
Now louder rings the battle din, 
More thick the volumes pour, 
Still they ride, etc. 


“Why lulls Britannia’s thunder, 
That wak’d the watery war? 
Why stays the gallant Guerriere, 
Whose streamers waved so fair? 
That streamer drinks the ocean wave; 
That warrior’s fight is o’er; 
Still they ride, side by side, 
While Columbia’ s thunders roar, 
While her cannon’s fire is flashing fast, 
And her Yankee thunders roar. 


“Hark! ’tis the Briton’s lee gun! 
Ne’er bolder warrior kneeled! 
And ne’er to gallant mariners 
Did braver seamen yield. ‘ 
Proud be the sires whose hardy boys, 
There fell to fight no more; 
With the brave ’mid the wave, 
When the cannon’s thunders roar, 
Their spirits then shall trim the biast, 
And swell the thunder’s roar. 


“Vain were the cheers of Britons, 
Their hearts did vainly swell, 
Where virtue, skill and bravery 
With gallant Morris fell. 
That heart so well in battle tried 
Along the Moorish shore, 
Again o’er the main, 
When Columbia’s thunders roar. 
Shall prove to Yankee spirit true, 
When Columbia’s thunders roar. 


“Hence be our floating bulwarks, 
Those oaks our mountains yield; 
Tis mighty Heaven’s plain decree— 

Then take the wat’ry field! 
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To ocean’s farthest barrier then, 
Your whit’ning sail shall pour; 
Safe they’ll ride, o’er the tide, 
While Columbia’s thunders roar, 
While her cannon’s fire is flashing fast, 
And her Yankee thunders roar.” 


Captain Hull’s official report of the 
engagement was as follows: 


“U. S. frigate Constitution, 

Off Boston Light, 
August 30, 1812. 

see 
I have the honor to inform you that on 
the 19th instant, at 2 P. M., being in lat. 
41°42’ and long. 55048", with the Constitution 
under my command, a sail was discovered 
from the mast-head bearing E. by S. o- E. 
S. E., but at such a distance we could not 
tell what she was. All sail was instantly 
made in chase, and soon found we can.e up 
with her. At 3 P. M. could plainly see that 
she was a ship on the starboard tack under 
easy sail, close on the wind; at half-past 3 
P.M. made her out to be a frigate; continued 
the chase until we were within about three 
miles, when I ordered the light sails to be 
taken in, the courses hauled up, and the 
ship cleared for action. At this time the 
chase had backed his maintopsail, waiting 
for us to come down. As soon as the Con- 
stitution was ready for action, I bore down 
with intention to bring him to close action 
immediately; but on our coming within 
gun-shot she gave us a broadside and filed 
away, and wore, giving us a broadside on 
the other tack, but without effect, her shot 
falling short. She continued wearing and 
manceuvering for about three-quarters of 
an hour, to get a raking position, but find- 
ing she could not, she bore up, and run 
under her topsails and jib, with the wind on 
her quarter. I immediately made sail to 
bring the ship up with her, and five min- 
utes before 6 P. M., being alongside within 
half pistol-shot, we commenced a heavy - 
fire from all our guns, double shotted with 
round and grape; and so well directed were 
they, and so warmly kept up, that in 15 
minutes his mizzenmast went by the board 
and his mainyard in the slings, and the 
hull, rigging and sails very much torn to 
pieces. The fire was kept up with equal 
warmth for 15 minutes longer, when his 
mainmast and foremast went, taking with 
them every spar, excepting the bowsprit. 
On seeing this we ceased firing, so that in 
thirty minutes after we got fairly alongside 
the enemy she surrendered, and had not a 
spar standing, and her hull below and 
above water so shattered that a few more 

broadsides must have carried her down. 
After informing you that so fine a ship 
as the Guerriere, commanded by an able and 
experienced officer, had been totally dis- 
masted, and otherwise cut to pieces so as 
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to make her not worth towing into port, 
in the short space of thirty minutes, you 
can have no doubt of the gallantry and 
good conduct of the officers and ship’s 
company I have the honour to command; 
it only remains, therefore, for me to as- 
sure you that they all fought with great 
bravery; and it gives me great pleasure to 
say that, from the smallest boy in the ship 


a list of killed and wounded on board the 
Constitution, and a report of the damages 
she has sustained; also a list of killed and 
wounded on board the enemy, with his 
quarter bill, &e. 

I have the honour to be, with very great 
respect, Sir, your ob’t servant, 

ISAAC HULL. 
Hon. Paul Hamilton, &c.” 





Navy-Y. ard. 


BOSTON, September 18, 1997+ 


’ ] HE Conftructor, having extended to his fellow-citizens all reafonable gtatification 

of their laudable curiofity, during the progrefs of the building, believes he may, 
with propriety, make the following requeft and fuggettions, on the operation of launch- 
ing the frigate CONSTITUTION. 


That (excepting the Prefident of the United States, the Governor, Lieut, Governor, 
and their refpective fuites, and others {pecially admitted, who will, comparitively, be 
very few) no perfon will attempt, in any way; to pafs into the limits of the Navy Yard. 


The reafon of this requeft is obvioufly to prevent interruption or confufion, which 
might be injurious, or ruinous, to the act of launching, which willbe critical, under 
the moft favorable circumftances, and indifpenfably requiring perfect filence and obe- 
dience to orders, Independent ot this conclufive reafon, the danger of encroaching {pec- 
tators rvould be imminent, from the occafional and abrupt falling of bodies, ufed in the 
conftruction of the thip—a conformity thereforc, to this requeft, is earneftly folicited. 


It is fuggefted, as the tide will be full, that it would be neceffary to the falety of the 
{pectators, particularly women and children, that they do not approach in crowds 
too near the margin of the contiguous wharves, as the fudden entrance of fo large a bo- 
dy as the Frigate, wi!l occafion an inftantaneous fwell of the water, the height of which 
cannot be eafily calculated, and againft which, therefore, the difcretion of the people 
ought amply to guard, 


It is to be regretted, in this inftance, that the Yard, and the places around it, are too 
contra€ted for an occafion, which will probably excite fo much defire, and in which all 
the citizens have fo much intereft ; it is therefore fubmitted to thofe, who can conven- 
dently mske the arrangement, to place themfelves in veflels, or water crafts, at due dif 
tances, upon the profile or fides of the Frigate, but by no means too near, either in a 
right line, or otherwife, as the direftion may be uncertain, nor.to load open Loats too 


se Pry, as the agitation of the water, even at a confiderable diftance, may be fomewhat 
ezardous. 


It is alfo recommended, to thofe who eregt ftages to accommodate fpeétators, that they 
have them well fecured, in every refpect, as the lofs of life of a fingle citizen, would mar 
the 1atisfaét on and pleafure that the Conftru¢tor otherwife would enjoy ‘of building 
and conduéting into the ocean, a POWERFUL AGENT OF NATIONAL JUSTICE, which 
hope dictates may become the juft pride and ormament of the American name. ’ 


GEORGE CLAGHORN. 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE INVITATION TO THE LAUNCHING OF THE “CONSTITUTION.” 


From an original in the Brookline Public Library. 


to the ggg Pog gs not a look of fear Captain Hull, in the height of his 
was seen. ey all went into action giv- : : - ¢ ; 
ing three cheers, and requested to be Jaid fame, resigned the command of the 
close alongside the enemy. Constitution, and Captain Bainbridge 

Enclosed I have the honor to send you. succeeded him. Her _ subsequent 
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achievements, during the war of 1812 
were eclipsed in brilliancy only by 
her victory over the Guerriere. The 
Java, in an engagement off the 
Brazilian coast, soon followed the fate 
of the latter, and again “Old Iron- 
sides,” bearing the news of a great 
victory, sailed into the port of Boston. 

Years later, the management of the 
Constitution in this engagement re- 
ceived a generous compliment from 
Commodore Chads of the _ Brit- 
ish navy. That officer was the first 
lieutenant of the Java at the time 
of her battle with the Constitution. 
At Singapore, in 1845, the old frigate, 
then upon a cruise, put in, with a 
sick list of two hundred sailors. Com- 
modore Chads, who chanced to be in 
that port, generously tendered med- 
ical assistance to Captain Percival of 
the Constitution, which was gratefully 
accepted. In the hearing of Mr. Ben- 
jamin F. Stevens, of Boston, who re- 
lates the story, and who was then a 
clerk to the commander of the Consti- 
tution, Commodore Chads remarked 
to Captain Percival: 

“The Constitution, in her battle with 
the Java, was manceuvered in a mas- 
terly manner, and it made me regret 
that she was not British. But,” he 
continued, “it was ‘Greek met Greek,’ 
for we were of the same blood after 
all.” 

Captain Bainbridge relinquished 
command of the Constitution in 1813, 
and she was drawn up and thoroughly 
repaired at Boston. She left the har- 
bor December 30, 1813, in command 
of Captain Charles Stewart.* By the 
middle of February she had captured 
the British war schooner Picton. In 
December, 1814, she captured one or 
two unarmed prizes. On the 20th of 
February, 1815, off the African 
coast she encountered the British 
frisate Cyane,  thirtv-two guns, 
Captain Gordon Falcon, and_ the 
British sloop-of-war Levant, Captain 
George Douglass. In the engagement 
which followed the old frigate won 


“Captain Stewart was the grandfather of Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, 


new honors, both vessels falling into 
her hands after ignominious defeat. It 
was in this engagement that the frigate 
won the name of “Old Ironsides.” 
In addition to these notable victories, 
the list of prizes recorded at the War 
Department to the credit of the Con- 
stitution is long and brilliant. The 
Lovely Ann and _ Esther, armed 
vessels, are in this list, as well as a 
large number of unarmed prizes, the 
loss of which were successive severe 
blows to British commerce. 

To the achievements of the Consti- 
tution in these engagements is perhaps 
chiefly due the happy result of the last 
war with England. For many years 
the praises of the Constitution and of 
Captain Hull were sung by the 
Yankee tars “before the mast.” In 
this doggerel rhyme they sang of the 
prowess of the American seamen and 
of the victory of the Constitution over 
the Guerriere. 


CONSTITUTION AND _ GUERRIERE. 
(Action of August 19, 1812.) 
“It ofttimes has been told 
That the British seamen bold 
Could flog the tars of France so neat and 
handy, oh! 
But they never found their match, 
Till the Yankees did them catch, 
Oh, the Yankee boys for fighting are the 
dandy, oh! 


“The Guerriere, a frigate bold, 
On the foaming ocean rolled, 
coeur ae by proud Dacres, the grandee, 
oh! 
With as choice a British crew 
As a rammer ever drew, 
Could flog the Frenchmen, two to one, so 
handy, oh! 


“When this frigate hove in view, 
Says proud Dacres to his crew: 
‘Come, clear ship for action and be 
handy, oh! 

To the weather gage, boys, get her;’ 
And to make his men fight better, 
Gave them to drink gunpowder mixed with 

brandy, oh! 


“Then Dacres loudly cries: 
Make this Yankee ship your prize: 
You ~~ in thirty minutes, neat and handy, 
oh! 
Twenty-five’s enough, I’m sure; 
And if you'll do it in a score, 
T’ll treat you to a double share of brandy, 
oh!’ 
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THE ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE “CONSTITUTION” AND THE “GUERRIERE.” 


From an engraving from a drawing under the direction of Capt. Isaac Hull, in the Bostonian Society’s Colleetion 


“The British shot flew hot, 
Which the Yankees answered not 
Till they got within the distance they called 
handy, oh! 
‘Now,’ says Hull unto his crew, 
‘Boys. let’s see what we can do; 
If we take this boasting Briton, we’re the 
dandy, oh!’ 


“The first broadside we poured 
Carried her mainmast by the board, 
Which made this lofty frigate look aban- 
doned, oh! 
Then Dacres shook his head, 
And to his officers said, 
‘Lord! I didn’t think those Yankees were 
so handy, oh!’ 


“Our second told so well, 
That their fore and mizzen fell, 
Which doused the royal ensign neat and 
handy, oh! 
‘By George!’ says he, ‘we’re done;’ 
And they fired a lee gun, 
While the Yankees struck up ‘Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,’ oh! 


“Then Dacres came on board 
To deliver up his sword, 
Though loath was he to part with it, it was 
so handy, oh! 
‘Oh, keep your sword,’ says Hull, 
‘For it only makes you dull! 
Cheer - and take a little drink of brandy, 
oh!’ 


“Now, fill your glasses full, 
And we'll drink to Captain Hull, 
And so merrily we'll push the brandy, oh! 
John Bull may toast his fill, 
But let the world say what they will, 
The Yankee boys for fighting are the 
dandy, oh!” 


The close of the war of 1812 saw 
also the close of the active career of 
the Constitution as a fighting ship. 
Thereafter for some years she was em- 
ployed as a cruiser in different parts 
of the world, where she bore the 
American flag everywhere with honor. 
Early in the administration of Presi- 
den Andrew Jackson—who was elec- 
ted in 1828—the old frigate showed 
such decided signs of age and declin- 
ing usefulness, that it was seriously 
proposed to break her up. A young 
law student at Cambridge, named 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, saw this brief 
announcement in a daily newspaper, 
and felt an inspiration. Upon the im- 
pulse he wrote a poem which many a 
school-boy has since declaimed during 


the seventy years that have passed.. 


The whole country knows the stirring 
poem of “Old Tronsides.” 


“Ay, tear her t:ttcred ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an cye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


“Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee— 
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The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


“Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale!” 


The thrill which the poem sent 
through every heart was beyond doubt 
the salvation of the old frigate. The 
Secretary of the Navy, who had looked 
upon the destruction of the frigate 
merely from a business stand- 
point, yielded to the senti- 
ment of the hour. The Con- 
stitution was hauled up at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, 
thoroughly repaired, and 
given a new lease of life. It 
was during the progress of 
these repairs that the order 
was given to replace with 
a bust of President Jackson 
the carved wooden figure- 
head of Hercules, which had 
been shot off in the engage- 
ment in the harbor of Trip- 
oli. This was done, much 
to the disgust of Jackson’s 
Whig opponents throughout 
the country. The sequel was 
a curious incident, which to- 
day would be regarded as an 
annoying prank, but which 
at that day created excite- 
ment throughout the country. 
As the frigate lay in the 
stream at the Navy Yard, it 
was discovered one morning 
that the wooden head of 
General Jackson had been 
severed at the mouth and 
had disappeared from the bow of the 
ship. At once there was an uproar. 
The act was variously designated as a 
cowardly outrage and as a bold, heroic 
deed. Some person, evidently not a 
political admirer of the President, had 
under cover of the night clambered 
into the fore-chains of the frigate and 
at great personal hazard sawed off and 
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removed the head. No clew to the per- 
petrator of the deed could be obtained, 
and the city, and even the country, was 
in an uproar. A few months after the 
disappearance of the head, a dinner of 
adherents of the Whig party was held 
in Boston, and, to the great delight of 
the participants, the missing head was 
displayed upon a dish in the center of 
the table. It again disappeared when 
the dinner was over, as mysteriously 
as it had appeared. Subsequently, it 
again appeared upon the table at a 
Whig dinner held in New York; and 
again, in Philadelphia, the old gen- 


By the kindness of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ereal’s wooden counterfeit caput ap- 
peared at table, gazing stolidly into the 
face of Nicholas Biddle. 

Long after the excitement caused by 
the occurrence had abated, Capt. Sam- 
uel W. Dewey, an eccentric Cape Cod 
ship-master, who had performed the 
daring act, appeared one day at the 
Treasury Department at Washington, 
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and presented the head to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as returned govern- 
ment property. The audacity of the 
thing at first incensed and then 
amused the secretary, and he ended 
the interview by accepting the head 
and giving Captain Dewey a receipt 
for it. 

The time came at length when the 
Constitution, as a cruiser, had passed 
her usefulness. She was then de- 
tached and assigned to the use of the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, previously being thoroughly 
repaired at Portsmouth. She served 
this use for many years, once, at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion, narrowly 
escaping capture. 

At last the old frigate passed her 
usefulness even for this purpose, and 
she was removed to the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and became an in- 
mate of “Rotten Row,” a name given 
to designate the debris of our old navy 
which was drawn up at Portsmouth, 
there to fall into decay and silence. 
Recently it was again proposed to 
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break up the old frigate of glorious 
memory; but again the sentiment of 
the country came to her succor. The 
centennial of her launching was rap- 
idly approaching, and the united senti- 
ment of Massachusetts, and especially 
of Boston, demanded her presence in 
the harbor, in observance of the his- 
toric event. The ancient craft, shorn 
of her noble proportions, her deck cov- 
ered by an unsightly wooden house, 
was a pathetic sight to those who had 
read of her gloricus career. No eye 
gazed upon her which had seen her 
when, in her youth and beauty, she had 
glided from the ways into the waters of 
Boston Bay; but the children and the 
grand-children of those who, on that 
bright morning one hundred years be- 
fore, gave voice to that “enlivening 
burst of gratulation,’ saw and wel- 
comed her back to the place of her 
birth. 

That her last days may be passed 
near the spot which saw her first days 
is the earnest hope of every true Bos- 
tonian. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND 


TOWN. 


By M. 


ERHAPS “A Few In- 
stances” would be a 
better title. Yet the 
little country town to 
which I turn back my 
thoughts is not at the 
shore, nor yet among 
the northern forests, but near the cen- 
tre of New England, and so _ its 
instances may prove fairly typical 
of the general, average New Eng- 
land scenery and life. The word 
“town” is never used, I think, in 
New England as it is in the West,to de- 
note a collection of stores and houses. 
That is a village. New Englanders say 
town where Westerners say township, 
and make more account of boundary 
lines. The county stands for less, the 
town for more. The old New England 
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town of which I write, summoning 
back the memories here in my West- 
ern home, has its broad village street, 
above which the branches of the elm 
trees meet, so that one looks down its 
straight length as through an arched 
cathedral aisle, and its mountain roads 
so steep that you brace your feet and 
clutch the seat with both hands as you 
ride them, and should never venture 
on at all unless your horse is of the 
safest, your harness of the strongest 
and your earthly affairs in good shape 
to leave. It has its famous trout 
brooks and its sunny ponds, sacred to 
the succulent horn-pout and the fra- 
grant water lily. From every hilltop 
is a lovely view of peaceful country, 
with fair vistas opening out beyond be- 
tween other hillsides. On clear days 
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one catches a glimpse of the summit of 
Mt. Washington, sixty miles away; 
and there was always our own moun- 
tain, “The Mountain,” as really as the 
one in “Elsie Venner,’ but with no 
baneful power. We depended on its 
weather flags long before the days of 
signal service. Was there a “cap on 
the mountain”? Then my father would 
hasten to gather in the hay already 
dry; he would not think of mowing 
another swath. Summer and winter 
it stood there, five miles away, not so 
near as to overshadow us, clear-cut, 
dark blue in the mornings after 
storms, dim in the golden haze of In- 
dian summer. I think it a positive 
gain to any life if it be lived within 
sight of any mountain. One looks up 
into the hills from whence cometh his 
help, and trivialities drop away or 
take their true proportions. 

Among its scores of sons and 
daughters who have done good con- 
structive work for the world’s ad- 
vancement our town claims a few 
who were distinguished: William 
Pitt Fessenden, the statesman; John 
A. Dix, the successful general; Charles 
Carleton Coffin, the author, and Moses 
Gerrish Farmer, the electrician, inven- 
tor of the fire-alarm telegraph, the 
electric light and the electric car, who 
was without a peer on this side of the 
Atlantic, and whose opinions were 
quoted as authority among the scien- 
tists of Great Britain, France and 
Germany. 

My old town, like every well regu- 
lated New England town, has also its 
bit of dramatic, authentic history. 
Everyone remembers the story of Mrs. 
Dustin, who killed the Indians in 1697. 
The island where she finally rid herself 
of her captors is in the Contoocook, 
which forms our town’s southern 
boundary. A _ railroad crosses the 
island now, and the monument which 
commemorates the event is so close 
that you can nearly touch it from the 
car window. The statue on the top 
reminds one of the figure before a 
tobacco store; but one reflects that to 
organize and personally conduct a 
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massacre like that, at the end of a 
sixty-mile march under such circum- 
stances, a woman would need a phy- 
sique like a tobacco sign. Mrs. 
Dustin paddled her canoe back to 
Haverhill, displayed her bloody tro- 
phies and was rewarded by a grant of 
fifty pounds from the Massachusetts 
General Court. Six generations later 
her descendants were living in our 
town, with their heroism toned down 
to that quiet and unnoted degree 
which belongs to the ordinary life of 
a wife and mother. 

Class and family distinctions existed 
in the olden times as now. Three or 
four families were considered, or at 
least considered themselves, a little 
better than the common run. All of 
them could trace their ancestry back 
to the early 1600’s, and one of them to 
the Norman Conquest. They married 
and intermarried among themselves, 
and one in particular spread the 
branches of its family tree over the 
whole orchard. 

Few people were known in our old 
town by their plain, unvarnished 
names. Service in the state militia 
tacked military titles upon many of 
them, which last to this day, in those 
who yet survive, though the militia 
system died out fifty years ago; and 
when these failed some chance cir- 
cumstance furnished a characteriza- 
tion which, once applied, stuck like a 
burr. If nothing else presented itself 
you could always, without disrespect, 
speak of a man as “Old So and So.” 
One quiet old gentleman whose real 
name was Ambrose was known as 
“Old Pinter,” and the fun came in 
when a new-comer accosted him po- 
litely: “Good morning, Mr. Pointer.” 
Another named Johnson was for some 
unknown cause always called “Dr. 
Parkman,’—who was the victim in the 
noted murder case at Boston about the 
middle of the century. Everybody 
called the railroad  station-agent 
“Judge,” though the inside of a law 
book I am sure he had: never seen. A 
man advertised his little shop by the 
common method of a sign over the 
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door, but instead of the usual name of 
the owner his sign bore only, in large 
letters, the proud legend “Paints and 
Putty,” and “Paints and Putty” he 
was for the rest of his natural life. 

No trick of speech or manner es- 
caped the alert New Englander. One 
of our leading citizens had a cough 
like the bark of a dog. He always 
sang in church, though it was before 
the days of congregational singing,and 
between the verses always coughed 
one ringing peal; so when any re- 
mark of his was quoted it would most 
likely be prefaced by as good an imi- 
tation of this cough as the speaker was 
capable of. Another man had a sin- 
gularly high-pitched, squeaky voice, 
and nothing he said was ever reported 
in an ordinary tone. Another man 
was slow of speech and given to the 
use of pronouns alongside the nouns. 
For instance: ‘Samuel, he ain’t well.” 
So if his sons were mentioned in con- 
nection with him, they would probably 
be called “Samuel he,” or “William 
he.” 

The man who could make the best 
prayer in town was often asked to offer 
it in Sunday school; and it always in- 
cluded the petition, than which surely 
there is none better, that we might 
“Know the religion of Jesus Christ 
and practice it in our lives and conver- 
sation”; but the immediate effect at 
least was wholly lost on us while we 
waited for the word “practice,” which 
might come a trifle earlier or a trifle 
later than usual in the prayer, but was 
sure to come. Sometimes the super- 
intendent asked no one in particular 
to pray, but would mildly remark in- 
stead: “Will some brother lead in 
prayer?” Often no one would until 
Aunt Tom glared round at the Dea- 
con, her husband, four pews behind 
her. “Aunt Tom” was so called to 
distinguish her from “Aunt Jacob” 
and “Aunt Henry,” who all belonged 
to that wide-spreading family already 
mentioned. In the words of Saman- 
tha Allen, she “ran the meetin’-house.” 
She also “ran” Uncle Tom, her hus- 
band. So when she turned her black 
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eyes upon him he understood per- 
fectly that she meant “Deacon, you 
pray,’—and he never failed to re- 
spond. 

The New England heredity cer- 
tainly develops some eccentricities. 
Of the eccentric sort was the man in 
our town—and he has his counter- 
part in many towns—whose mental 
faculties were all focused on the one 
point of remembering the date of peo- 
ples’ births. A trifle dazed and daft in 
other ways, in this field his mind was a 
two-edged sword. “Woodbury, how 
old is Mr. So and So?” “Forty-six 
years old the tenth of last August,” 
would be the correct and unhesitating 
reply. Of the eccentric sort, too, 
might be our learned man. We had 
our small quota of ministers, doctors 
and teachers, and we had besides this 
another man who, to my mind, repre- 
sented the wisdom of Plato and Aris- 
totle. He never, indeed, did one sin- 
gle thing to evidence it. He was too 
learned to preach or teach or talk 
at all. There were vague rumors 
that he “wrote,’—but what nobody 
ever seemed to know. His chief re- 
nown lay in our knowledge that his 
southwest front room was a library !— 
a dim, sacred spot, unprofaned by 
mortal presence, where the midnight 
oil was supposed always to burn. In 
my young, awakening sense of life’s 
responsibilities I used to wonder how 
he would excuse himself to the Lord 
when he came to report having hid 
his light under a bushel; but I have 
sometimes fancied since that it wasn’t 
very much of a candle after all. 

Our first typical minister was, to my 
generation, a myth and a tradition—a 
sort of veiled Ark of the Covenant, 
perhaps; but to our fathers and 
mothers he was a very real presence. 
Did some little heresy creep in, did an 
ardent violinist introduce into the 
choir his sinful instrument, was some 
new method of church work adopted, 
the mournful question was sure to be 
raised in one quarter or aunether: 
“What would old Dr. Wood have 
said?” Here are two of his sermons, 
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bearing dates 1830 and 1834. <A 
really noble instance he was of the old 
New England minister. Valedictorian 
of his class at Dartmouth College in 
1779, he preached forty-nine years 
with only nine Sabbaths lost, on ac- 
count of sickness, and in his study 
fitted twenty young men for college or 
the ministry—among them Daniel 
Webster,—besides more than fifty for 
teaching in the public schools. Narrow 
was his theology, | make no doubt; 
but patient, educative work like his 
made possible the thought of a larger 
hope to-day. Hail to the old hero! 
How that half century of faithful ser- 
vice dwarfs our hurrying, changeable 
days and years! 

One more minister—and him I 
knew: far and away the homeliest man 
I have ever looked upon. You will 
find his portrait in a history of the old 
town, but it flatters him exceedingly. 
In his youth he had stammered badly, 
but he determined, like Demosthenes, 
not to let a little thing like that inter- 
fere with his becoming an orator. He 
overcame the tendency, and spoke 
quite plainly —but with such contor- 
tions of features that, hearing him but 
occasionally, I, a serious-minded child, 
simply could not keep from laughing. 
Later on I attended his church regu- 
larly for a little, and grew accustomed 
to his face and able to control my own. 

His texts and scripture readings 
were usually from the first few chap- 
ters of Romans. If you were a trifle 
late you might hear him through the 
open door: “We have before proved 
both Jews and Gentiles that they are 
all under sin”; and the text might be 
like this: ‘Now we know that what 
things soever the law saith, it saith to 
them that are under the law, that every 
mouth might be stopped, and all the 
world may become guilty before God.” 
But though his sermons were from 
Romans or Corinthians, his life was 
the dear evangel of St. John. In that 


time and among a people who were apt 
to consider the minister a fair target 
for any sort of criticism, not one word 
was ever aimed at him. 


Thirty-eight 
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long years he shared his people’s joys 
and sorrows; for thirty-eight long 
years his benediction rested on them 
at the baptismal font, the marriage 
altar and the funeral casket; then at 
the age of three-score years and twelve 
he resigned his place in favor of a 
younger man. Were the people glad 
to hear some sermons which were not 
founded on the Epistle to the Romans? 
No,—they wanted their old minister 
back again; so the young man went 
away, and the old minister preached to 
them till he died. We think of him as 
beautiful in that life beyond the body; 
for his soul was fair and stately. 

Once as a child I spent a Sabbath 
in his home, and have not yet forgot- 
ten its restful, Christian atmosphere. 
His study faced the sunset, and the 
shadows of the mountains. To it he 
betook himself at daybreak, and in the 
presence and reflection of God’s sun- 
rise banners wrought out his concep- 
tions of God’s high decrees. Going 
down one morning to breakfast and 
family worship, the chapter was the 
second of Genesis. The morning was 
perhaps a cloudy one and the daylight 
dim. At any rate, when they reached 
verse twenty-one, where “the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam,” a young lady of the family 
rendered the passage as follows: “And 
the Lord God caused a dead sheep to 
fall upon Adam”; and they laughed 
and laughed till finally the old minis- 
ter said they had better omit the 
prayer that morning! 

After the minister, the school 
teacher; and if I could only paint her 
as I see her across these years! Her 
age was forty-five to fifty. She was 
tall, angular, lank. She wore a non- 
descript colored calico gown, inches 
shorter than the Political Equality 
Club length, with a long apron of the 
same material, a flat crocheted collar, 
and a string of gold beads. This is a 
true description, but I am sorry to fear 
it will not attract the reader to her. 
For in her way she was a prophet of a 
broader day. In her was the spirit of 
the unknown Froebel and the germ of 








all unimagined kindergartens. My first 
recollection of her is at the kitchen 
sink, where with a dipper of water 
and my mother’s tunnel, she was show- 
ing me how the maelstrom whirled 
off the coast of Norway. Her 
schedule of self-marking was exhaus- 
tive and unique. Ona ruled paper we 
reported our lessons and attendance, 
and then answered Yes or No to the 
following questions: Had we “looked 
out of the window?” Had we used 
any “profanity” or any “vulgarity”? 
—Heaven save the mark!—and fin- 
ally: Had we through all the day felt 
“good-will” toward each other? Per- 
haps it would have made for character 
if I had registered a daily Yes or No to 
the question through all the years 
since then. 

Once some mischief was _ perpe- 
trated to which she was unable to find 
a clue. But she said it made no dif- 
ference; we might go to studying and 
she would “cipher us out.” Then a 
dreadful silence reigned, while terror 
seized our guilty souls. Presently 
one, braver than the others, went up 
with a question to the desk and stole a 
frightened glance at the paper, on 
which were cabalistic signs,—x—y—x. 
Then silence reigned again, till one by 
one the culprits had all yielded to the 
pressure. Their confession was com- 
plete and satisfactory; and it has al- 
ways been to me a curious chapter in 
the book of child study—or hypnotism 
—or what you will. 

Winter evenings were enlivened by 
the calls of neighbors, who talked 
neighborhood news and politics, ate 
Baldwin apples and drank cider. For 
one of these neighbors the oldest, 
hardest cider was always drawn. His 
quaint and racy idioms wandered 
round all sorts of subjects, past and 
present. Tales of the days before the 
railroad would be followed by a de- 
scription of some strange footprints he 
had seen that day down in the 
“medder.” He was sure they were 
the tracks of some wild beast, probably 
a lynx—a “link” he called it. But his 
mind dwelt finally and mainly upon 
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oxen. “That air nigh ox—I never seed 
an honester, willinger critter.” Upon 
his invalid, high-strung, nervous wife 
the quaintness which delighted us was 
wholly lost. She yearned to mold 
him into ordinary patterns, and, fail- 
ing, chafed and fretted. By and by, 
after long suffering, she died, and early 
comers to the funeral found him sit- 
ting in a corner dressed in his rusty 
black and, while they waited the ar- 
rival of the minister, talking to some 
relative in a subdued tone of voice 
about “that air pair of oxen.” 

You will say that there must have 
been in our old town a type of the New 
England “closeness”; and so there 
was, and of him many a quaint story 
could be told. 

Dollars were large to the average 
man in our old New England town, 
and were capable of minutest sub- 
divisions. He or, if not he, his father 
had accumulated them by slow, labori- 
ous effort. There was, moreover, this 
other trait in his character, frequently, 
in estimating him, lost sight of yet 
really accounting for much that is 
reckoned only stinginess. I mean a 
sense of exactness, a thought of jus- 
tice. He did not desire more than be- 
longed to him of right; it were unfair 
for him to have less. Engraft on this 
the thoughts of generosity which come 
with added years and wider contacts,— 
and you have an altruism, clear-eyed, 
level-headed. 

But set over against this last type 
one other,—a story of small sacrifices 
and hard conditions, transmuted into 
glory by the generous impulses of a 
loving heart. He was lame from an 
early illness,—alas, so dreadfully lame! 
For him no common sports of boy- 
hood, for him no happy love of wife 
and children; for him only one—two— 
compensations: a wonderful genius for 
harmony and song,—and the sunniest 
nature that ever breathed. With these, 
and patience, he might possibly man- 
age to maintain himself, and not be a 
heavy burden upon others. Was this 
all? At twenty-five he was living on 
crackers and milk, sleeping in the 
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room where he tuned melodeons, that 
he might educate a younger sister. 
Fifteen years later he was educating 
his niece, my classmate. Wherever he 
went upon his little concert trips his 
kit of tools went also, that the family 
jewelry and bric-a-brac might be left 
in good repair. In all homes he was 
an honored guest. Absolutely uncom- 
plaining, he was the life of every com- 
pany, the friend of every household. 
At middle life he went home in an un- 
expected moment;—and no_ braver, 
sweeter soul will ever sing songs 
around God’s throne. 

I think at last, as at first, of a typical 
New England farm and farmhouse. 
The farm lay four square, like the Holy 
City, and sloped down from pastures 
brown with the fragrant sweet fern, 
through greenest fields to the little 
brook along whose banks grew the 
checkerberry’s tender leaves and scar- 
let berries, long vines of evergreen and 
the beautiful trailing arbutus. Up 
again our green fields slope to where 
thick-planted maples, gorgeous be- 
yond description in the days of Indian 
summer, veil the roadside. In 


the orchards are many laden fruit trees. 
Two stand in the middle, side by side, 
bearing richest fruit of all, one sweet, 
one sour; and they represent, to child- 
ish thought, two trees which grew 
in another 


garden,—though which 


was the treeof life and which the tree of 
good and evil, the childish mind never 
quite determined. Inthe garden grew 
old-fashioned roses, red and cinnamon, 
tiger lilies, mountain pinks and tansy. 
Down the long lane in summer twi- 
lights trail the cows into the capacious 
barnyard, about which are barns of 
every species, with scaffolds, bays and 
fragrant haymows. 

In the house are rooms numerous 
and spacious, closets and cupboards 
without number, brick ovens large and 
small, and fire-places with andirons in 
which you see your face broadened 
and distorted. Up to the garret 
we climb, and there are the un- 
used spinning-wheels, large and 
small, for wool and linen; the old 
loom, silent but suggestive, and, best 
of all, the old medicine chest, with its 
twenty square, deep drawers, filled 
then with herbs of all descriptions. In 
one corner of the attic is a huge pile 
of candle-rods, promise of a gala day 
of candle-dipping in the springtime; 
“but that is another story.” The house 
is empty now; the curtain has fallen 
on all its fireside dramas; the medicine 
chest is sold and gone; its herbs are 
emptied out; but the smell of the 
pennyroyal or the tansy brings it all 
back to me, and, deathless, beyond all 
time and change, I keep it in the 
“round tower of my heart.” 
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By Annie 


HERE were six 
bridesmaids in big 
hats with nodding 
piumes, there was 
an awning at the 
church, a famous 
organist from the 
cityto play the wed- 





ding march, a special train to bring the 
guests, and such a display of flowers 
as the little town had never seen. Me- 


Ee. 


P. Searing. 


lissy Grant, from the point of vantage 
behind her curtain across the street, 
valued each costly detail in its just 
proportion, and envied the actors in 
the drama, while she hated them for 
being enviable. 

“Them Van Alstynes make me sick 
with their airs,” she said with rancor. 
“There wan't nothin’ in this place good 
enough for the weddin’, not even the 
groom,—he hed to be fetched from 
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N’York; it’s a wonder Appledale could 
be trusted to supply the bride!” 

But when Catharine stepped from 
the carriage as a queen might have 
descended from her throne, and went 
down the aisle on her father’s arm, it 
was conceded that no importation 
could have equaled this native product. 
The orchids, the music, the brides- 
maids, the husband, all could have been 
easily duplicated save the bride,and she 
stood out unique. If Catharine was a 
proud young goddess, she was also a 
gracious and beneficent deity, for the 
galleries were crowded with the girls 
from her father’s mills, invited to see 
her married to the new junior partner. 
He was a handsome, debonair creature, 
with his blonde beard and restless eyes, 
a man of about thirty, with an easy 
self-assurance that betokened a life 
lived in the great world. To Catharine 
he was the embodiment of manhood 
and strength and beauty. To nothing 
less would she have yielded herself. 
Her tall figure, straight and slim, stood 
even with his,and her eyes looking into 
his were illumined with a heavenly 
light. She had for so long been the 
central figure in the life of the little 
town that she walked in a kind of aura 
of admiration and envy. She felt no 
consciousness of the observation cen- 
tred upon her; she was used to playing 
the part of leading lady and to playing 
it well. 

Such was the dawning of Catharine’s 
day. Whatever clouds or portents may 
have marred its brightness she could 
not see. Such malice as Melissy 
Grant’s passed her by unheeded, and 
if to more experienced or critical ob- 
servers there was an ill-boding weak- 
ness and hint of wickedness in the 
handsome face beside her, it was veiled 
from her eyes. To the saddest note 
that marred the harmony of her wed- 
ding festivities she deliberately closed 
her ears; and that was the disappoint- 
ment of the young village doctor who 
was among her guests. She did not 


think, or hear, or see; she floated in a 
dream where there was but one face 
and one voice. 
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Life is a hard task-mistress when she 
sets about our discipline; and Cathar- 
ine was not left to linger very long 
in her dream. Within a few months 
her father died, leaving her without a 
tie of blood to any one; and soon the 
cords that should have bound her the 
more closely to her husband began to 
strain and stretch. All the promise of 
sin in that handsome face began to ful- 
fill itself, and before the first year of 
her married life was completed she 
must have known her husband for the 
rake he was. Whatever she knew, no 
one else was the wiser, and she carried 
herself with the same gracious gentle- 
ness, outwardly quite unruffled. Me- 
lissy Grant sniffed with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. “Too stuck-up to feel 
bad like common folks!” was her com- 
ment. The village doctor, who came 
professionally into closer contact with 
her experience than any other of her 
friends, never penetrated her reserve 
on this subject. The world held for 
poor Catharine no being to whom she 
could speak of her husband, however 
bad things got,—and they soon got to 
be bad enough. When the baby came 
she experienced her first relief. The 
expression denied to one strong emo- 
tion often finds vent in another, and all 
the disappointment, the grief and the 
loneliness of this woman’s nature 
poured itself out in a rapture of devo- 
tion to this new life that was kith and 
kin to her. She was alone in the 
world no longer. 

Little Sylvia came up like a delicate 
flower—a flower that drooped and wav- 
ered sometimes, threatening to fade 
and fall. But Catharine threw all the 
strength of her nature into the nurture 
and rearing of the child, and it seemed 
as if the little life fed on the passion of 
love that was lavished. Together 
mother and physician waited on nature 
in Sylvia’s cause, and the child saw so 
little of her father that she had no im- 
pression of his personality. Catharine 
was grateful and glad that the doctor 
seemed so entirely to have forgotten 
that he was once her rejected suitor. 
It was when Sylvia was three years 
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old that all of Catharine’s fortunes 
came finally tumbling about her ears. 
Jack Van Alstyne suddenly disap- 
peared. People began to wonder as 
weeks and months went on and Cath- 
arine made no effort to discover his 
whereabouts. They made suggestions 
of possible foul play and hinted that 
the river should be dragged when the 
ice went out in the spring. But Catha- 
rine made no sign and showed no feel- 
ing in the matter. She preserved an 
icy silence at the least approach to the 
subject. 

“Of course the man drank,” ob- 
served Melissy Grant, “and it can’t be 
denied he cut up awful,—but she 
might condescend to show a little 
decent anxiety.” 

The affairs of the mills were investi- 
gated and were found to be insolvent. 
When they closed, there was great 
resulting poverty and suffering, and 
Catharine felt it all like lashes on her 
back. One day came the doctor to 
break ill-tidings. A man had been 
found drowned in the river near the 
ferry, and there was every evidence 
that he had tried to cross on the ice 
during the early winter and gone 
down, probably through an air hole. 
The body had been identified as that of 
Jack Van Alstyne, but was unfit for his 
wife to see. When prepared for burial 
it would be brought home. Catharine 
listened to what he said like a graven 
image. She was thinking hard, and 
even the faithful doctor shivered a lit- 
tle at her coldness. 

“Very well,” she said, as she rose, 
—and she was so white that he put 
out his hand involuntarily. She drew 
away and stood firmly. “Thank you,” 
she said, “I am perfectly well. I shail 
be ready to receive — it.” 

Then she went upstairs and sat down 
at her desk. She unlocked a small 
inner drawer and drew out a letter, the 
shameful letter of three months ago 
that had burned its words into her 
memory. ; 

“My dear Catharine,” it began, 
“there’s no use crying over spilled 
milk. I’ve made a mess of it from the 


start-off. You and I were never cut 
out to go in double harness. You're a 
thoroughbred, I’ll admit that; maybe 
that’s where the trouble was, I couldn’t 
keep the pace. But however it was 
I’m dead tired of the whole thing, and 
I’ve made up my mind to cut it. I’ve 
gone West under such circumstances 
that you won’t have any trouble about 
a divorce if you want it. Being the 
sort of stuff you are you'll bear it I 
know, and I’ll promise one thing—I'll 
never come near you again as long as 
Tlive. I’ve changed my name, but I’ll 
take my farewell and send you my real 
wishes for your happiness as your hus- 
band, Jack Van Alstyne.” 

The letter was dated from a small 
town in the West, and Catharine 
looked over the date and superscrip- 
tion carefully as she returned it to the 
envelope. She lighted a match and 
held the letter in the flame till it 
burned down to her fingers. Then 
she went to Sylvia, who was just wak- 
ing from her morning nap, and, bury- 
ing her head in the covers of the little 
bed as she clasped the tiny form, she 
sobbed softly the only confidence she 
ever made. 

“Tt was for you, Sylvia, all for you, 
that I have done it! Now, my darling 
need never be ashamed — whatever 
comes, Sylvia dear, you and I are not 
to be ashamed!” 

Catharine put on her false widow’s 
weeds and took up her work, with 
nothing to show that she had felt any 
emotion, except the rapid silvering of 
her dark hair. When she knew that 
poverty stared her in the face, she took 
up the fight for Sylvia’s sake, and soon 
had employment enough with music 
pupils and some newspaper corres- 
pondence to support them. A far off 
connection of her family bought the 
old house and allowed her to live in 
it, and so somehow they managed to 
get on. She felt sometimes, as the 
years slipped away, a fierce resentment 
that all must be so different for Sylvia’s 
life from what her own had been. Syl- 
via had to go to the town academy and 
grow up in the companionship of the 
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girls and boys she met there, while her 
mother had been trained with gov- 
ernesses and tutors and later in a 
fashionable school and by foreign 
travel. But the girl fulfilled her prom- 
ise and grew up a slim, graceful crea- 
ture, the repetition of her mother in 
refinement, but in a frail physical like- 
ness. Nothing could be sweeter than 
Sylvia’s smile, unless it might be Sy)- 
via’s flutelike laugh, and neither was so 
winning an influence as the nature 
from which they sprung. No one 
could long resist her perfectly effort- 
less charm, and it was almost without 
envy that she was conceded to be the 
belle ofthe school. Thus arose for her 
mother a constant inner warfare be- 
tween the passionate desire to keep 
the girl apart from the lower tone of 
the surroundings and her longing for 
Sylvia’s pleasure when she had no sub- 
stitute to offer. 

Through it all the good doctor re- 
mained their faithful guardian and 
friend. So long tried a devotion in a 
small community could not but pro- 
voke comment, but no one but Cath- 
arine ever knew how many times and 
how vainly he had offered himself as 
the barrier between her and _ the 
unequal battle she must fight with life. 
But it was of no use. She always put 
him by with a kind of shrinking from 
the mere suggestion as if it were an 
affront. 

One lovely June day when Catharine 
sat at her desk, having left Sylvia put- 
ting little birdlike touches to her grad- 
uation gown, she felt the girl come 
behind her timidly. 

“Forgive me, Mamma, for disturb- 
ing you, but there’s a man down- 
stairs—a terrible looking creature, 
who insists upon seeing you. I might 
have got rid of him, but I was so 
afraid!” 

Catharine sprang up and held her 
daughter in her strong mother arms 
as if to guard her from all hurt. She 
had stood between Sylvia and every 
adverse wind of fate, she would cheer- 
fully have lain down and died for her, 
but she felt it to be doubtful whether 





she could shield her now. She had 
always known it was but a question 
of time when he would break his word 
and come back,—and now he was 
here! She laughed reassuringly and 
pushed Sylvia into a chair. 

“Stay there, little coward, until I 
return! It’s probably some poor 
tramp!” Then she closed the door 
after her and ran quickly down the 
stairs. 

He stood there in the old drawing- 
room, drink sodden, middle-aged, and 
shabby beyond belief. 

“T see you know me, Catharine,” he 
said with a heart-sickening return of 
his old fine manner, as he drew forward 
a chair for her. She remained stand- 
ing. 

“No,” she said, slowly, “I do not 
know you —I never knew you!” 

“Not know your own husband!” he 
laughed, cynically. “Better take off 
the black clothes, Catharine,—you’ve 
been wearing them a good sight too 
long anyway—and welcome the prod- 
igal home. Make a virtue of neces- 
sity.” 

“My husband is dead,” she answered, 
and her voice seemed to her own ears 
to dry up in her throat. “I cannot 
speak of him to you; you must go— 
go, at once!” 

“Sylvia,” — he began to speak, but 
she interrupted him fiercely with a 
deterring gesture. 

“That is a name you shall not men- 
tion, such a creature as you!” 

He suddenly looked down at his 
soil-stained shoes and stood thinking 
as he shifted his shabby hat uneasily 
in his hands. Perhaps some little 
chord of remorseful fatherhood or for- 
gotten chivalry was stirred by her 
indignant protection of their child. 

“You must never come here,” she 
said, “and you must go at once—I sup- 
pose you came to beg!” she ended, bit- 
terly. 

She took out of her pocket a piece 
of silver she remembered to have put 
there during the morning, and he took 
it, mechanically fingering it as if from 
habit. She opened the door and waited 
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for him to go. Presently he laid the 
money down and passed into the hall 
and out of the house without another 
word. That night in her bed Cathar- 
ine recalled with a pitying pang how 
old and bent he looked. She said to 
herself that she might even have re- 
lented and sacrificed herself if it had 
not been for Sylvia. On that altar she 
would unhesitatingly have burned the 
whole world had she possessed it. 

Next day came the doctor in a great 
state of mind. “Can this be true?” he 
began; but Catharine saved him fur- 
ther question. 

“Quite true,” she said, wearily; “I 
see he has been to you also.” 

“And all these years you have car- 
ried that secret and acted that part 
alone, when you knew — knew from 
the first!” 

“It was for Sylvia,’ she answered 
simply. 

The doctor moved about the room 
restlessly. “No one knows but you 
and me,” he said at last, “and no one 
will. You are not to worry about it 
any more. You are to trust it to me.” 

Catharine tried to speak. “You are 
very good to us.” Then she stopped 
to recover herself, and went on a little 
brokenly: “I am_ willing to pay, 
through you if I may. I would not 
wish him to want, or to sin because 
of his needs, but I would not help him 
from want or sin if it were to injure 

Sylvia — for myself I do not care.” 

The doctor kissed her hand rever- 
ently. “There is but one woman in the 
world,” he said. 

Catharine worked the harder, and 
every week she handed a small sum 
to the doctor who took it with reluc- 
tance for the help of the unrepentant 
prodigal. At last a day came when 
the word that he was dead brought 
to Catharine’s tired heart its first relief 
and to her eyes the first tears she ever 
shed over his fall. 

Melissy Grant had long been deeply 
concerned over the discovery that Syl- 
via had a beau. From house to house 
as she snipped and sewed she indus- 
triously canvassed the details of the 
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small romance. How would it suit 
Catharine Van Alstyne’s pride to have 
her girl marry a poor farmer’s son, 
though goodness knew why she need 
keep on carrying her head like the 
Empress of Rooshy when she had to 
earn her livin’ like the rest of us! Well, 
like it or lump it, it was bound to be, 
for every one knew that Benny Huff 
had had his heart set on Sylvia since 
the days when he began carrying her 
books home from school. Anybody ’t 
took the trouble to watch might see 
him go to set up with her night after 
night. 

Poor Catharine! what could she do? 
Sylvia’s happiness was the girl’s frail 
hold on life, and by some strange and 
cruel freak of nature she had placed 
it on a good clod of a fellow whose only 
claim to taste and intelligence lay in 
his choice of her. The mother knew 
by sure prescience that the life of a 
wife on a worked-out farm was to be 
death to her child, but so inevitably 
would be denial, and at last after inter- 
posing delay upon delay she yielded 
to the fate that pursued her and let 
Sylvia go. 

When it was all over, the little wed- 
ding so simple and so different from 
her own, when Catharine had smiled 
her last grave encouragement and 
waved her last cheerful good-bye to 
the bridal pair, she went over the great 
empty house and readjusted every- 
thing as if there had been a funeral. 
She knelt by Sylvia’s bed and buried 
her face in the pillow. It was charac- 
teristic of her nature that even then, in 
the most difficult hour of her experi- 
ence, it was not comfort or consolation 
that she longed for, but guidance — a 
way out. To know what to do for Syl- 
via and to find the way to do it, was 
the only prayer of this woman’s heart. 
To have brought that sweet young 
soul into so unequal a lot, handicapped 
from the start by weakness of body 
and weakness of purpose, to have given 
to her such a father, seemed always to 
Catharine the one supreme wrong she 
could never make up to her child in 
this world. To be given any chance to 
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expiate it was her constant, passionate 
longing. It underlay her every act 
and pointed all her purposes. She 
could not remember a time since Syl- 
via’s babyhood when she had not stead- 
fastly set herself to supplement all of 
the child’s needs. She had sat up late 
and risen early to keep up her studies, 
that she might tutor the girl whose 
delicate physique hampered her in 
keeping pace with her class. Cathar- 
ine’sownsplendid balance of mind and 
body made possible a continuous strain 
of energy that would have wrecked 
a less well-organized being. So 
now she set herself to think out the 
old problem, — how to help and save 
Sylvia. 

It was not long before Sylvia 
drooped and faded so evidently that 
Catharine closed her house, gave up 
everything, and went to her. One by 
one she took up all the duties of the 
household, since only the most ineffi- 
cient domestic service could be se- 
cured. She milked, she churned, she 
made butter, she worked her hands 
callous and hard, but she kept Sylvia 
alive a little longer that way. It was 
not so very long, after all,—hardly a 
year. Sylvia said very little of her 
health, but they knew, all of them, 
what it meant, and the faithful doctor 
could do no more. 

She lay watching her mother one 
morning with a kind of exhausted con- 
tent in those swift, strong motions, so 
quiet and yet so effective. “What a 
beautiful woman you are, Mamma!” 
she said presently; “you’re always so 
busy over me that you never take time 
to look at yourself.” Catherine smiled 
and came and slipped her arm under 
Sylvia, holding her in the old way. 
The girl stroked her mother’s hair 
weakly. 

“Tt seems to me you’ve always been 
holding me in your arms, Mamma, — 
poor, tired arms, —I never got out of 
them, did I? I think I shall be glad 
when they can be empty and at rest.” 
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Catharine held her close and warm, 
while she drank the deep, bitter 
draught of sorrow, making no outward 
sign that she heard. “If my father had 
only lived,” the weak voice went on, 
“it would all have been so different. 
You’ve never had any one since he 
died to hold and protect you.” 

“T’ve never needed any one but you, 
Sylvia; you are my happiness.” 

“Yes,” went on the breaking tones, 
somewhat querulously, “but you’ve al- 
ways been working for me, carrying 
me in your arms, you know; and now I 
want you to be carried and waited on, 
— I want it so much!” 

Catharine could feel through all her 
pain a great wave of comfort and 
thankfulness that Sylvia could never 
know now the truth about her father. 
This was death, the death of all the 
life that was hers. But there are worse 
things than death; she knew because 
she had experienced them. 

Months afterward, when the good 
doctor tried to rouse her from her 
apathy, she shook her head sadly at 
something he said. She sat in her des- 
olate house alone with her memories. 

“Dearest, kindest of friends,” she 
said, “it is of no use; I lived only in her 
life. I suppose I was very selfish all 
those years; but it is too late to change 
it now, — I died with Sylvia!” 

The doctor rode thoughtfully down 
the street, through the sunshine of the 
budding summer. The scent of the 
new lilacs drifted to him, the song of 
mating birds filled his ears with glad 
notes, and every blade of greening 
grass spoke to him of the revival of life 
that it was his office to assist as it was 
his also to fight for the defeat of death. 
He was a plain man of few words and 
simple thoughts. I dare say he never 
formulated the analogy in his mind, 
but something of its hopefulness 
breathed upon his spirit. He lifted up 
his head and chirped to his horse with 
acheerful sound. “She will live again,” 
he said resolutely, “for I will help her.” 
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THE TOWN OF BRANDON, VERMONT. 


By Augusta W. Kellogg. 





URING the troublous times 
|) when New York, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts were 
contending for possession of the New 
Hampshire Grants (now the State of 
Vermont), a settlement was begun 
there on the northern frontier of a 
chain of sixteen townships, to which 
was given the Indian name of Nesho- 
be. There were five young men 
who, determined to hew homes for 
themselves out of the primeval forest, 
spent the summer of 1761 upon the 
ground; but, as winter approached, 
four of the pioneers returned to the 
more comfortable quarters whence 
they had come. Only one, Amos 
Cutler, a blacksmith, twenty-four 
vears of age, remained, spending the 
winter — but for the companionship 
of his dog—entirely alone. One 
wonders whether he “stayed by the 
stuff” in a spirit of bravado or because 
he had no special ties elsewhere, or if 
perhaps the solitude were congenial 
to his temperament. However, with 
the summer his companions returned, 
and such progress was made in their 
work that it was never again neces- 
sary to flee from the rigors of the 
climate. It is said that Jedediah Win- 
slow, a descendant of the Pilgrim, 
Edward Winslow, erected the first 
dwelling house. 
Little is known of the settlers for 
the next quarter of a century. There 
are the usual traditions of incursions 


by savages, who, carrying off the 
robust, left the young and weak to 
perish. One tale, however, ends more 
happily. It is of Joseph Barker, who 
was led away captive, leaving a young 
wife and little child behind him. That 
night, alone and unfriended, Mrs. Bar- 
ker gave birth to another baby. For- 
tunately assistance soon reached her 
from a neighboring settlement (now 
Pittsford), where later she was re- 
joined by her husband, who had 
feigned illness so successfully in the 
march northward as to be abandoned 
at Middlebury by his captors. 

The name of Neshobe was changed 
in 1784 to Brandon, or Burntown, 
whereby an unusually disastrous fire 
seems hinted at. The situation that 
had been chosen for this settlement 
bespeaks both intelligence and fore- 
sight in its founders. There is no bet- 
ter land east of the Rocky Mountains 
than this watered by the Otter Creek, 
which runs from Dorset Pond through 
Addison and Rutland counties to pour 
itself over the pretty falls at Ver- 
gennes before starting on its eight 
mile course to Lake Champlain. 


“Where from the dear incontinent caress 
Of mountains joying in so fair a child, 
Slow Otter ’scaped through woody wil- 
derness, 
Illapsed into the lovelorn valley mild 
Of —s vines, and weeping willows 
wild, 
And many a bloomy grass and many a 
flower, 
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With fragrant kiss that the sweet way 
beguiled; 

Still in the rath, the late, the middle hour, 

To stray through all its banks a bright, 
continuous bower, 

Neshobe was; a little lovely spot 

You may have dreamed some 
summer's noon, 

But to have seen, has been above your 
lot.” 


drowsy 


This “long line of intervale receives 
annually the best of all top-dressings, 
by the gentle overflow of the sluggish 
stream, which subsides so quietly as 
to leave its rich deposits, brought 
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mineral wealth.” The State reports 
describe “the town as situated on an 
expanded terrace, or ancient sea- 
beach, six hundred feet above the sea, 
and, like everything in Brandon,” 
they courteously add “this terrace is 
well-formed and attractive to the eye.” 

In the southwest part of the town, 
not far from the village, is a frozen 
well, which, since 1858, the year of its 
accidental discovery, has excited the 
interest of such eminent scientists as 
Sir Charles Lyell, Professors Agassiz, 
Jackson and others who have visited 
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down from the mountains, more 
evenly distributed than could be 
effected by any human skill.” 

Otter Creek receives as the Bran- 
don contribution the Neshobe River, 
which, rising at the foot of the Goshen 
Mountains, is an outlet for Spring and 
Burnell ponds, and in its serpentine 
course through a light, sandy soil 
drains a district ten miles in length. 

According to geologists the town 
of Brandon lies not only in “a portion 
of one of the richest metalliferous dis- 
tricts of the world, but there is no 
other town which furnishes a greater 
variety or more extensive deposits of 


it. This well lies between two nearly 
parallel ridges of limestone, which are 
about an eighth of a mile apart. It is 
forty feet deep, the water very 
clear, with pebbly bed. Ice forms in 
the well no later than April, but if not 
taken away remains usually through 
the summer, while the stones are 
coated with ice for four or five feet 
above the water, the mercury marking 
1° F. above freezing. The phenom- 
enon of this frozen well is thus ex- 
plained in the latest geological reports: 
“The deposit is probably about the 
age of moraine terraces, whose pecu- 
liarities we have supposed produced 
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by stranded icebergs, and that the 
gravel and sand among these were 
doubtless frozen (formed perhaps by 
successive layers of ice and gravel) 
tens of thousands of years ago, but 
marly clay and pebbles in interstrati- 
fication is a poor conductor of heat. 
The conditions are like those of a huge 
sandstone refrigerator, whose in- 
creased and unusual effects beyond 
those of the ordinary refrigerator are 
due to the increased and unusual col- 
lection of poor conducting materials 
which form its sides. And more than 
the non-conducting power of the frag- 
ments is the evaporation, which would 
be large in large fragments. Coating 
of gravel and clay, twenty feet thick, 
protected from heat beneath by layer 
of impervious clay, stratum of pebbles, 
etc., ete., make, according to Prof. 
A. D. Hager, ‘a perfect, improved re- 
frigerator.’” This peculiar formation, 
called Hogback (see page 307), is 
solidly welded gravel in which are 
embedded larger stone and is a part 
of the above-mentioned ridges. 

As early as 1810 an inexhaustible 
bed of decomposed brown hematite 
or bog iron ore was discovered, five 
or six feet below the surface of the 
ground, covered by strata of sand and 
ochre. The first attempt to convert this 
raw material into manufactured articles 
was made by Mr. Wait Brough- 
ton, who built a furnace with a stack 
chimney. This failed to “draw.” In 
order to repeat his ex- 
periment he would be 
obliged to expend the 
remnant of his little 
fortune; but, encour- 
aged by his wife, he 
ventured his all, with 
the result that in 
1819-20 the furnace 
Was in successful op- 
eration. This new in- 
dustry, lasting for 
thirty vears, built up 
a thriving town. 
The ore-bed teams 

brought their yellow 
loads to be weighed 





on the village scales before being 
dumped in the “top-house” for 
smelting. The ore had been washed 
by putting it into the upper end 
of a long box perforated like a 
strainer and revolving in an inclined 
position while a stream of water 
passed through it. The ore rolled 
over and downwards, of course, falling 
from the lower extremity into a shal- 
low vat. The blast furnace produced 
directly from this brown hematite a 
superior soft gray iron not liable to 
crack upon exposure to heat, and 
yielding thus treated fifty per cent 
pure iron. 

Mr. Broughton’s daughter married 
John Conant from Ashburnham, 
Mass., who, by the purchase of the 
Neshobe River water power did more 
than any other one person to advance 
the material interests of the town. He 
established grist and saw-mills, and 
succeeded to his father-in-law’s iron 
business, to which was added in 1825 
the manufacture of the first cooking- 
stoves made in the State of Vermont. 
It was a great invention for the time 
and revolutionized the culinary de- 
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partment of the New England kitchen. 
It superseded the old fire-place with 
its swinging crane of pots and kettles, 
the hearth-spiders on legs, and tin 
bakers for roasting before the blazing 
logs. “The Conant stove” had a fire- 
box, surmounted with a box-oven, an 
expanded pannier on each side for 
heating purposes, with large circular 
opening in the rear for griddle and 
wash-boiler, and doors at each end. 
These stoves went all over New Eng- 
land, and teams carrying them for 
shipment on Lake Champlain brought 


Two hundred men, with machinery, 
were employed. The blasts, for some 
reason or other, were supposed to — 
and probably did — take place at mid- 
night, thus greatly enhancing the 
mystery of a Dantean scene. It was 
most impressive to be admitted to the 
cave-like interior of the furnace, the 
floor of which was prepared with sand 
moulds branching on each side of one 
long, broad centre line. Here men 
whose children we knew and called 
by their baptismal names, even with 
whose own faces too we were more or 
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back the goods sent from New York 
or Troy via canal, river and lake. The 
introduction of cooking stoves was 
soon followed by that of box-stoves, 
and also of enormous potash kettles, 
much in use for the making of soft 
soap from the lye of wood ashes. 
Meanwhile a new furnace was 
started three miles nearer the ore beds, 
where, in addition to iron, simple and 
pure, a variety of ornamental articles, 
like vases, statues and chairs, were 
manufactured. But the principal out- 
put at both furnaces was pig-iron. In 
1845 twelve hundred tons were made, 
also eight hundred stove castings. 


less familiar above ground, were, with 
bared breasts and brawny arms, lad- 
ling out from a boiling cauldron vast 
measures of molten liquid, which, 
slowly coursing across the black 
earth, sent out a blinding splendor of 
glowing flame. It was a weird scene, 
and those innocent men stand in mem- 
ory as monsters of a nether-world. 

A generation later the wheels for the 
Car Wheel Company were made in 
the village furnace. “At a blast last- 
ing one hundred and eighteen days, 
14,276 pounds of iron were averaged 
per diem.” This was cast into wheels, 
and “by a process which hardened the 
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flange and surface of the rim 
covering the rail nearly an 
inch in depth, and the only 
part subject to wear, it pol- 
ished like steel, while the ten- 
acity of the body of the wheel, 
the part most liable to crack, 
was not at all diminished.” 
When the iron ore was 
washed as described above, 
there was released an ochre with a 
mass of decomposed feldspar, which at 
first went to waste, but later was fil- 
tered, fell into vats and, when set- 
tled, was shovelled off into drying 
houses. From this, mixed with oil, a 
coarsish sort of paint was made, by a 
company organized in 1864, under the 
name of the Brandon Paint Company, 





with a capital of $300,000 and eighty 
acres of mineral fields. From five 
hundred to one thousand tons were 
made annually, consisting specifically 
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of “variable 
quantities ot 
protoxide and 
peroxide of 
iron and of 
deutoxide of 
manganese.”’ 
As a_ similar 
paint could 
be produced 
in Pennsyl- 
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vania, nearer to the oil market, this 
industry was necessarily abandoned. 
Another valuable mineral, the ex- 
istence of which has been known here 
for upwards of half a century, is 
kaolin, or paper clay, sometimes 
called porcelain clay. It is among 
the best and largest deposits asso- 
ciated with the ochres and ores of 
iron and manganese. It is described 
technically thus: “When unadulter- 
ated it is snowy white, quite unctu- 
ous to the touch, slightly coherent, 
does not change color by being 
burned, and is extensively used in the 
manufacture of stone and earthen 
ware, porcelain, firebrick, paper and 
vulcanized India rubber. It is care- 
fully elutriated, and when dried is 
packed and ready for market. It is 
applied to paper pulp in an impalpable 
powder, rendering it opaque and of 
good body at a much less expense 
than if white rags alone were used. 
Firebrick consist largely of kaolin and 
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arenaceous quartz, and as repeated 
burnings render the former more ser- 
viceable in resisting intense heat, the 
modus is to mould and burn bricks 
of it, then pulver- 
ize, mix with 
quartz sand, mould 
and burn again.” 
The Brandon bed 
is eighty feet in 
depth and the bot- 
tom not in sight. 
Sir Charles Lyell 
thought this clay 
might eventually 
be more valuable 
than the iron. 

Lignite exists 
only in small quan- 
tities, but preserves organic remains 
containing seeds and fruits varying in 
size from that of a fig to less than that 
of a barley-corn, and as these fossil 
seeds and fruit are unlike any vegeta- 
tion now growing in this country, it 
is supposed that they have been 
transferred by water, and that the ac- 
cumulation took place in an ancient 
estuary. The form is more or less 
obliterated, while the parts preserved 
(of course the hardest) are often bo- 
tanically of slight value. The species 
are probably of the same age as the 
lignites and fruits of Oeningen, Swit- 
zerland. 

It remains to speak of the marble 
quarries. The marble from those of 
the Brandon Italian Marble Company 
is clouded, and similar in appearance 
to the imported Italian, but having 
more character to its clouding. It is 
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beautiful when finished, and has a de- 
gree of hardness and strength of tex- 
ture which makes it far more durable 
than the imported Italian for out-door 
exposure. There is also a pure white 
marble of great solidity and exquisite 
firmness but the quarry producing it is 
not now worked. 

Other minerals not found in large 
quantities are black lead, a variety of 
psilomelane with implanted crystals 
of ore of manganese, scarcely differ- 
ing from the sesqui-oxide of man- 
ganese, pyrolusite, copper and iron 
pyrites, galena, braunite, etc. There 
is a whole ledge of flux, while jail cell 
walls have been furnished from solid 
blocks of limestone 
from six to eighi 
inches thick. There 
are two caves in 
limestone ledges 
which have been 
points of interest 
since their discov- 
ery in 1842. One 
of these contains a 
room from sixteen 
to eighteen feet 
square. 

Vermont is full 
of pretty villages; 
and while Brandon may not be the 
prettiest among them, he would be a 
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bold man who tried to maintain that 
there is a prettier. From southwest 
to northeast, its longest diameter, is 
one mile, cut into nearly equal halves 
by the Neshobe River. Each half has 
its pretty park with fountain and trees, 
whence radiate the broad shaded 
streets. 


“Two undulating lines of hill-top green 

Did hide the rising and the setting sun, 
Yet that against the East, excelled, I 

ween. 

This “excelling hill-top green” bars 
on the east the beautiful Park 
Street with its octuple row of trees 
embowering the entire length. At 
its junction with Franklin Street 
stands the handsome granite Soldiers’ 
Monument, testifying by its long roll 
of honor that the town bore its full 
proportion of the loss of the State, 
which according to its population suf- 
fered more than any other in the 
North. On the one hand is the new 
Methodist church, on 
the other the old Con- 
gregational church with 


its mossed steps worn by 


many feet, now lying 
under the sod in the 
graveyard behind it. A 
charming new hotel built 
of marble and terra cotta 
stands on the site so oc- 
cupied for over a hun- 
dred years. Passing a 
row of shops one comes 
by an easy descending 
grade to the bridge, near 
which are the bank, 
postofice and town hall. Turning 
abruptly to the right is the steep street 
leading to the building of the old sem- 
inary, founded in 1806, and now occu- 
pied by a good graded school. The 
building itself, quite bare of ornament, 
is by actual measurement almost iden- 
tical in size with the main building of 
Solomon’s Temple —i. e., about 100 
by 30 feet; and while the results at- 
tained there may have borne no com- 
parison to the wisdom of the Oriental 
king, the fact has furnished a standard 
of interest and reality for Bible classes. 


Rev. W. G. T. Suepp. 
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But this apart. Returning to the river 

and proceeding to a farther ridge, the 

lovely, gray-towered St. Thomas 

church is seen, fairly leaning against 

the green hillside; and just here begins 

the complement to the star-like ar- 

rangement on the other side of the 

river. The ancient militia ground is 

included in the breadth 

of two of the streets. 

Years ago it was the 

“chief resort of the train- 

ers at their annual June 

drill, with their blue 

coats and white trousers 

and bell-crowned leather 

helmets with tall white 

and red plumes.” Gen- 

eral Burgoyne had said 

of the inhabitants of this 

region in 1777: “They 

are the most rebellious 

and warlike race on the 

continent and hang like 

a warcloud on my left.” This spirit 

found expression in the “trainings” up 

to a date not so very far removed 
from the opening of our Civil War. 

The old Baptist church faces this 

second park, and it is out from its 

doorway that the road leads to the 

Pine Hill Cemetery, two miles away. 

It is to an energetic ladies’ association 

that this cemetery owes its charming 

rural beauty. An exquisite proportion 

between nature and art has been main- 

tained, and it would not be easy to 

find a more attractive spot. From the 
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number of lots belonging to whilom 
residents it would seem a common 
enough ambition among such to come 
back to the shadows of their native 
hills for their final sleep. 

From the top of the Pine Hill itself 
is a grand panorama of the Lake 
Champlain valley, with the blue Adi- 
rondacks lying away on the horizon. 
One stone marks the grave of Richard 
Welch, who served under Wellington 
in the Peninsular War, receiving his 
death wound at the battle of Vittoria, 
June 22, 1813. The bullet lodged in 
the left leg. When the body was re- 
moved from the old to the new ceme- 
tery, there was found lying on the 
bottom of the coffin the fatal bullet 
flattened to the size and thickness of 
a large copper cent. The granite re- 
ceiving tomb, a gift from Mrs. R. V. 
Marsh, stands near the entrance to the 
cemetery. 

In this part of the town is the 





good old farm horse which, after 
drawing hay for twenty summers, was 
finally taken to Boston “to do depot 
work.” No locomotive astonished 
him, no whistle affrighted; but one 
day, seeing a load of hay, he kicked up 
his heels and ran down Columbus 
Avenue like a wild creature. It was 
no part of his policy to betray his 
rural origin. 

Mr. Charles M. Winslow has ex- 
erted an intelligent and practical in- 
fluence upon the breeding of stock not 
only in the town, but in the state. 
He has held the position of secretary 
of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
most successfully for many years. At 
one time merino sheep raising was a 
profitable industry. Australian breed- 
ers valued this special breed for its 
extra weight of wool, which some- 
times reached thirty-five or forty 
pounds. They readily brought $500 
per head, and not infrequently $1,000 
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blooded stock farm of Mr. H. C. 
Watson, who is doing much to raise 
the standard of both race and road 
horses. Since the days of the ex- 
ceeding popularity of the Morgan 
horse, nothing will stir the blood 
of a Vermonter like the sight of 
a fine animal. A story is told of a 


was paid, while now half that sum 
could not be obtained. 

The early rose potato craze too 
struck Brandon early in its career, 
and $5 per eye was not considered — 
by the seller —as exorbitant. Much 
attention has always been paid to flori- 
culture, and several gardens, notably 
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those of Messrs. John A. and C. W. 
Conant, Mrs. Button, Mr. Marsh and 
Mrs. Royal Blake were conspicuous. 
Drs. Woodward and Dyer continue to 
cultivate fine wall-fruit as well as 
flowers. From 1849 to 1856 Colonel 
David Warren conducted the manu- 
facture of railroad cars in 
Brandon. Later the manufac- 
tory was used by the Howe 
Scale Company. All kinds of 
weighing machines were 
made under a patent issued 
in 1856 to the young in- 
ventors, Messrs. F. M. Strong 
and Thomas Ross. These 
scales took —and still bear, 
for they are now manufac- 
tured successfully in Rut- 
land —the name of the pur- 
chaser from the patentees, 
John Howe. 

By a coincidence at once 
singular and common, two 
young blacksmiths, employés 
at the New Furnace, received 
a stimulus or inspiration at 
the same moment, 1834, 
the one, Thomas Davenport, 
thirty vears of age, the other, 
Orange A. Smalley, ten 
years his junior,—the for- 
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mer from the fragments of a scientific 
book, the latter from a _ lecture 
given in an adjoining town. By 
these seemingly accidental means a 
simultaneous interest in magnetism 
was excited in these fellow laborers. 
Davenport heard that there was an 
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electro-magnet to be seen at the 
Penfield Iron Works in Crown Point, 
N. Y. Thither he betook himself, 
and found it to consist of a piece 
of steel bent in the shape of a 
horse-shoe wound about with copper 
wire and connected with a galvanic 
battery. Its weight was but three 
pounds, and by it 150 pounds of iron 
could be lifted. It had been used for 
charging or magnetizing pieces of 
steel, which were 
set in a cylinder 
for “separating” 
iron ore. Daven- 
port was so happy 
as to secure this 
for $18. He car- 
ried it home, and 
experiments were 
immediately begun, 
which resulted in 
obtaining rotary 
motion by electro- 
magnetism. There 
was much excite- 
ment over the mar- 
vel, and Davenport 


prophesied that 
“in a few years 
steamboats would 


be propelled by 
this invisible and 
mysterious power.” 
Let it be remem- 
bered that this was 
uttered more than 
a dozen years be- 
fore the first steam 
railroad was built 
in Vermont. 

The “Electrical 
Engineer” of Jan- 
uary 7, 1891, thus described the ma- 
chine. “A permanently magnetized 
bar was supported at its centre of 
gravity like a magnetic needle. By 
placing the pole of an electro-magnet 
in proximity to the imaginary circle 
described by the horizontal swing of 
the bar, and then breaking the circuit 
by hand at properly-timed intervals, it 
was found that the bar could be kept 
in continuous rotation. This proved 
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to be the key to the solution of the 
problem of the electric motor.” The 
little machine was taken to Middlebury 
College, and exhibited to Prof. Tur- 
ner, who declared: “Gentlemen, what 
you have invented is not a perpetual 
motion; it is nothing less than a new 
motive power.” Another member of 
the learned body, Professor Fowler, ex- 
pressed his belief that the dozen curi- 
ous bystanders “were then witnessing 
the first exhibition 
of what would 
prove to be one of 
the greatest inven- 
tions of the troth 
century.” It was 
not until the inven- 
tion had _ reached 
this stage that 
Davenport learned 
—from Stillman’s 
Chemistry —the 
names of the in- 
struments he had 
made or of the ma- 
terials he had used. 
His wife cut her 
one silk gown, a 
wedding gift from 
her father, into nar- 
row strips, to be 
used in insulating 
the helices of the 
new machine. Dav- 
enport and Smalley 
connected their 
houses by a wire, 
on which they 
transmitted mes- 
sages by means of 
electricity, using a 
battery. This bat- 
tery they called “cups.” 

Davenport removed to New York 
and began the publication of Thi 
Electro-Magnet, which was _ printed, 
as the paper claimed upon. its title- 
page, “by a machine propelled by elec- 
tro-magnetic force.” 

Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, of the 
New York University, was much in- 
terested in electricity, and had often 
spoken of his intention to experiment. 
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He was struck with Davenport's ma- 
chine, and began at once to improve 
upon it. Davenport’s telegraph for 
the sending of communications over 
long distance, had twenty-four wires, 
one for each letter of the alphabet. 
Professor Morse kept but one, abol- 
ishing the other twenty-three. There. is 
but little doubt that Morse borrowed 
the basis of his invention from Daven- 
port. just as Davenport was indebted 
to Henry for his initial steps. Morse 
applied his alphabet to Davenport's 
discovery. Among his other inven- 
tions was a model, two and a half feet 
in diameter, of a circular railway, 
embodying every essential element of 
the modern electric road. He also 
experimented in driving machines and 
an electric piano, since so successfully 
developed. | A German baron pur- 
chased secretly, from a workman, 
drawings of some of Davenport’s best 
models, for which the German Diet 
voted him a reward of $40,000. Thom- 
as Davenport was born in Williams- 
town in 1802, and died at the age of 
49 vears. His eldest son, George 
Davenport, was killed at the Battle of 
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the Wilderness, and his name leads all 
the rest on the Soldiers’ Monument 
in the town. 

Another native inventor was Patrick 
Welch, a printer by trade. He pro- 
duced a type-distributing machine of 
such merit as to procure him a gold 
medal from the French Exposition of 
1867. 

Brandon has given birth to at least 
one man who has achieved a national 
reputation in political affairs, viz., 
Stephen A. Douglas. He was born in 
1813, and apprenticed in boyhood to 
the cabinet-maker’s trade. It is said 
that he originated the saying: “Ver- 
mont is a good State to be born in, 
provided you emigrate early.” In ac- 
cordance with this theory he went 
West and began, when about twenty 
years old, the study of law. When in 
middle life he was elected to the Sen- 
ate, his power in debate was so marked 
as to earn him the title of the “Little 
Giant.” Once when abusive language 
was used towards him, he rose with 
dignity and said: “What no gentleman 
should sav, no gentleman need an- 
swer.” In 1858, when Kansas was 
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asking for admission into the Union, 
the burning question whether she 
should come in as a slave or a free 
state was the subject of the famous 
debate between Douglas and Abraham 
Lincoln. Douglas insisted that the 
people of Kansas should be allowed to 
vote upon their own Constitution and 
not compelled to accept the fraudulent 
adoption of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, which fastened slavery upon 
them. But when the cloud of civil 
war broke over the IJldnd, even 
before Lincoln had time to issue 
the proclamation calling for troops, 
Douglas’s offer of support and 
co-operation was in the President’s 
hands. Peril to the country blinded 
him to sectionalism, and he exclaimed: 
“Give me a country where my children 
can live in peace; then 
we can have room to 
settle our political dif- 
ferences.” Of secession 
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from 
Union without fur- 
ther cause, I am in 
favor of their hav- 
ing just so many 
slaves and just so 


secede 


much slave terri- 
tory as they can 
hold at the point of 
the bayonet and no 
more.” 

“Every man must 
be for the United 
States or against 
it; there can be no 
neutrals in this war 
—only patriots and 
traitors.” 

The birthplace of Douglas remains 
almost unchanged as it has been in the 
eighty-seven years and more of its ex- 
istence. The huge chimney, quaint 
door and high roof make it an excel- 
lent example of early New England 
architecture. 

Brandon can lay claim also to one of 
the foremost of American Biblical 
scholars, Thomas Jefferson Conant, 
born in 1802. He occupied the chair 
of Hebrew and Biblical criticism in 
Hamilton University in 1838, and was 
in the faculty when that institution was 
removed to Rochester, N. Y. He was 
prominent among the revisers of the 
Bible, Genesis, Job and the Psalms 
coming especially under his hand. 

The first newspaper to be printed in 
the town was The Vermont Tele- 
graph, established in 
1829, by Orson S. Mur- 
ray, but was afterwards 
made an_ anti-slavery 


he said: “There is no organ by Jedediah Hol- 
justification, nor any comb under the name of 
pretence of any. If The Voie of  Free- 
they will remain in the dom. Later changes 
Union I will go as far were to the Vermont 
as the Constitution will Union Whig, The Bran- 
permit to maintain their don Post, and The 
just rights, and I do Brandon Union, which 
not doubt but a ma- is at present a very 
jority in Congress ~sg “A A live and attractive 
would do the same. =e. sheet. The Rev. Nathan 


But if the Southern States attempt to 


Brown, one of the earliest mission- 
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aries to India, was for a_ short 
time an editor of the 
Telegraph. His experi- 
ences abroad were ter- 
rible, among them the 
repeated exhumations 
of his dead child by the 
native Indians, for the 
purpose of despoiling 
the grave. At last, after 
vain attempts to secure 
a permanent resting- 
place for his little one, 
the poor father brought 
the few bones remaining 
from a feast of jackals 
to this country for 
burial. Mr. Brown went later to 
Japan, where when over sixty years 
old he learned the Japanese lan- 
guage, into which he translated the 
New Testament. His poem “The 
Missionary Call” first printed in Bran- 
don, was sung by Japanese before en- 
thusiastic thousands on the occasion of 
the National Missionary Meeting at 
Minneapolis in 1896. 

The Congregational Church was 
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recently remodelled with good taste. 
It contains a unique 
pulpit of flawless white 
marble, a gift to the 
society from Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Selden, now of 
Saratoga Springs. With 
no special dissensions, 
this church has had a 
large number of pas- 
tors, some of them of 
exceptional ministerial 
capacity— Rev. Ira 
Ingraham, Rev. Harvey 
Curtis, dear to the 
hearts of children; Rev. 
Francis B. Wheeler, 
and the present incumbent, Rev. 
William Smart. For one short year, 
1844-5, this church enjoyed the 
ministrations of Dr. William G. T. 
Shedd. Naturally he was called al- 
most immediately to a wider sphere of 
usefulness, and accepted first a profes- 
sorship in the Vermont University, 
and then in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York city. He is 
well known in the literary world as 
editor of the works 
of Samuel T. 
Coleridge. 

It is a sad pleas- 
ure to recall the 
men and women 
who labored here 
to build up the 
kingdom of God. 
Of the former, one 
of the most eccen- 
tric was David M. 
June, a descendant 
of one of the first 
settlers. He was an 
honest man and 
shrewd, much op- 
posed to a specially 
educated ministry. 
In some of the 


BRANDON ITALIAN MARBLE COMPANY’S QUARRY. many interreg- 


organized in 1785 by five men and five 
women. The first meetings were held 


in a log cabin. The present house of 


worship is the fourth, and has been 


nums of regular 
pastorates, he had opportunities to 
apply his theories, with appalling re- 
sults of startling personalities and vain 
repetitions in prayer such as would 
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have convinced a less opinionated man 
of the error of his ways. He had an in- 
convenient habit of riding up to his 
neighbors’ doors, and, summoning the 
busy housewife from her morning 
duties by a brisk knock with the butt 
of his whip, calling out: “Do you be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ this 


morning?’ A man of very different 
temperament was one who _ never 
dared, when repeating the Lord's 


Prayer, to leave the phrase, “Thy will 
be done,” without conditions, but im- 
mediately added, “‘measurably, at least, 
O Lord.” 

The Baptist church had for its 
devoted pastors, for forty years, the 
Rev. C. A. Thomas. He did not be- 
long so much to his society and de- 
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nomination as to the whole town. Both 
he and his excellent wife were the 
valued friends of all, young and old. 
For many years the baptisms took 
place in the Neshobe River, whose 
waters, even on Sunday, were heavily 
tinged with the ochery sediment de- 
posited by the washings of the iron ore. 
It was not uncommon when women 
descended into the stream to see their 
light skirts belly out on the surface 
of the water as if “making cheeses,” 
and when, as often happened, the 
gown was familiar under more every- 
day aspects, the impression upon a 
childish imagination was peculiar. 
The story of Brandon would lose 
an impressive feature if Judge Ezra 
June were omitted. He was a factor 
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in the education of successive sets of 
young girls as they advanced into the 
ranks of womanhood, especially per- 
haps, in his Sunday school teaching, 
but in divers other ways also. His 
enthusiastic teaching of the Psalms, 
who that heard him can ever forget? 
As a bachelor his opinion on the verse, 
“A good woman is a crown to her 
husband,” had special weight. He ap- 
preciated the book of Job, and loved 
certain Psalms so much that his very 
intonations in reading them ring in 
the ears yet, after forty years have 
passed. Sunday was always a field- 
day for him, and the inspiration caught 
from the pulpit or from his own medi- 
tations bore fruit in many ways all 
through the week. On Monday morn- 
ings, especially, it 


was his delight, 
armed with a fa- 
vorite book or a 


new essay, to exact 
the attention of the 


young friend se- 
lected for instruc- 
tion. Gradually 


books of reference 
were collected, a 
dictionary here, a 
pile of cyclopzdias 
there, a history or 
twowere added,and 
the subject under 
consideration was thoroughly sifted. 
Who shall say what help and stimula- 
tion lay therein? Judge June cared for 
nature. An unusual cloud, a wonder- 
ful effect of light, would arouse him to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm. Walking 
with him once through the little park, 
when the tree-stems were sharply 
defined on the snow, he brought his 
stick down emphatically, and ex- 
claimed: “You never had a collar 
embroidered like that!” It was an ex- 
citing day for the whole village when 
he went to Boston to hear Jenny 
Lind’s first concert in America. His 
own excitement was intense, yet sub- 
dued by a sense of privilege. Noth- 
ing in his experience quite equalled 
that, though the first coming of the 
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steam railway train through the still 
country meadows might almost be 
compared to it. 

That was in 1848.: “Brandon had 
subscribed for more capital stock than 
any other three towns in the state out- 
side of bids made by contractors,” and 
the interest in the undertaking was 
enormous. Every town along the 
route had prepared a collation, and the 
directors, beginning early in the day, 
had been feasted from Massachusetts 
to Vermont. It was no wonder if the 
stoutest trencher-man began to flag at 
last, as Bellows Falls, Rutland, Pitts- 
ford, and Brandon hospitality was 
proffered. All this junketing had 
consumed the day, and it was in the 
splendid light of the cool autumnal 
evening that we finally saw the sight 
for which we had longed. A little 
group stood reverently on an over- 
looking ledge where the tangle of bit- 
ter-sweet and wild grape-vine shel- 
tered them from the chill night air, 
while Judge June recited Job’s words 
about the leviathan. 

IX. J. Ormsbee, who served his State 
as governor in 1886, resides in Bran- 
don. His honorable war record be- 
ginning as second lieutenant in Com- 
pany G, First Vermont Volunteers, 
ended as Major in the Third Division 
of the First Army Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac. He was Chairman 
of the Commission to treat with the 
Pi-Ute Indians in Nevada, and in 1893 
went to Samoa as Land Commis- 
sioner. The products and curiosities 
brought by Ex-Governor and Mrs. 
Ormsbee from Samoa would worthily 
stock a small museum. 

Mr. Frank Knowlton, a scientist 
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connected with the 
Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in Washington, 
D. C., is another citi- 
zen of whom Bran- 
don may well be 
proud. His work in 
scientific terminology 
appears in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. 

As to the scenery 
of Brandon, the views in all direc- 
tions are fine, in some directions 
superb. It is always a question 
whether the creek or the hill road 
shall be taken to Pittsford, “the best 
all-round farming town in the United 
States,” but by neither road must the 
quaint, foreign hamlet of Proctor, 
three miles beyond, be missed. It is 
perched on a marble hillside as steep 
as an Alp. The picturesque Suther- 
land Falls glint in and out of the 
wooded country, hanging like a 
foamy veil before a rugged face. In 
an opposite direction one sees where 
Lake Dunmore lies in the lap of 
solemn Moo-sa-la-moo. Hidden away 
in the forest are the beautiful Liana 
Falls, so often painted by their loving 
friend, Mr. C. W. Sanderson, the Bos- 
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ton water-colorist. The Sierra-like 
outline of the Adirondacks jagging the 
horizon across the blue Champlain is 
as noble a prospect as there is in all 
New England. 

One can hardly go amiss; if he 
auger his way up through the woods, 
criss-crossing the spiral stream to Sil- 
ver Lake, minted with Nature’s super- 
scription; if he climb to the top of a 
Green mountain, following an excel- 
lent road along “the Branch,” which 
leaps almost into his eyes, so straight 
and narrow is the way, till he must 
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pitch over into Rochester; everywhere 
are solemn mountains, dancing streams 
and little hills. Especially lovely are 
the valley views; the Otter creek full 
to its wooded banks, the old-fashioned 
covered bridges, with streaks of sun- 
shine lying golden across the sandy 
planks; the quick rise and fall and sud- 
den turn of the road, the magnificent 
plumes of the elm, the rounded con- 
tours of the beech and maple, the 
sumach ‘clumps, all conspire to make 
each drive seem more beautiful than 
the last. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ILLUSTRATING NEW ENG- 
LAND HISTORY BY A SERIES OF ROMANCES 
LIKE THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By Rufus Choate. 


(Delivered at Salem, 1833.)* 


HE history of the United 
States, from the planting 
of the several Colonies out 
of which they have sprung, 
to the end of the war of 
the Revolution, is now as amply 
written, as accessible, and as authentic 
as any other portion of the history 
of the world, and incomparably more 
so than an equal portion of the 
history of the origin and first ages 
of any other nation that ever ex- 
isted. But there is one thing more 
which every lover of his country 
and every lover of literature would 
wish done for our early history. 
He would wish to see such a genius as 
Walter Scott, (exoriatur aliquis) or 
rather a thousand such as he, under- 
take in earnest to illustrate that early 
history, by a series of romantic com- 
positions, “in prose or rhyme,” like 
“The Waverley Novels,” “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” and “The Lady of 
the Lake,”—the scenes of which 
should be laid in North America, 








somewhere in the time before the 
Revolution, and the incidents and 
characters of which should be selected 
from the records and traditions of 
that, our heroic age. He would wish 
at length to hear such a genius ming- 
ling the tones of a ravishing national 
minstrelsy with the grave narrative, 
instructive reflections, and chastened 
feelings of Marshall, Pitkin, Holmes 
and Ramsay. He would wish to 
see him giving to the natural scen- 
ery of the New World, and to the 
celebrated personages and grand inci- 
dents of its earlier annals, the same 
kind and degree of interest which 
Scott has given to the Highlands, 
to the Reformation, the Crusades, to 
Richard the Lion-hearted, and to 
Louis XI. He would wish to see him 
clear away the obscurity which two 


*This address, published in the first volume of Mr. 
Choate’s collected works, is now almost forgotten. Yet it 
is of the highest interest to every lover of New England 
history and romance; and it is reprinted here, slightly 
abridged, as the first of several writings of similar interest 
which we mean to reprint from time to time, as works 
which our public cannot afford to let die.—Ep1Tor. 
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centuries have been collecting over it, 
and unroll a vast, comprehensive and 
vivid panorama of our old New Eng- 
land lifetime, from its sublimest mo- 
ments to its minutest manners. He 
would wish to see him begin with the 
ianding of the Pilgrims and pass down 
to the war of Independence, from one 
epoch and one generation to another, 
like Old Mortality among the graves 
of the unforgotten faithful, wiping the 
dust from the urns of our fathers,— 
gathering up whatever of illustrious 
achievement, of heroic suffering, of 
unwavering faith, their history com- 
memorates, and weaving it all into an 
immortal and noble national literature, 
— pouring over the whole time, its in- 
cidents, its actors, its customs, its 
opinions, its moods of feeling, the 
brilliant illustration, the unfading 
glories, which the fictions of genius 
alone can give to the realities of life. 
For our lawyers, politicians, and for 
most purposes of mere utility, business 
and intellect, our history now perhaps 
unfolds a sufficiently “ample page.” 
But, I confess, Ishould love to see itas- 
sume a form in which it should speak 
directly to the heart and affections and 
imagination of the whole people. I 
should love to see by the side of these 
formidable records of dates, and cata- 
logues of British governors, and Pro- 
vincial acts of Assembly,—these regis- 
ters of the settlement of towns, and the 
planting of churches, and convocation 
of synods, and drawing up of plat- 
forms,—by the side of these austere 
and simply severe narratives of Indian 
wars, English usurpations, French in- 
trigues, Colonial risings and American 
independence;—I should love to see 
by the side of these great and good 
books about a thousand neat duodeci- 
mos of the size of “Ivanhoe,” “Kenil- 
worth” and “Marmion,” all full of pic- 
tures of our natural beauty and grand- 
eur,—the still richer pictures of our 
society and manners,—the lights and 
shadows of our life,—full of touching 
incidents, generous sentiments, just 
thoughts, beaming images, such as 
are scattered over everything which 
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Scott has written, as thick as stars on 
the brow of night, and give to every- 
thing he has written that imperishable, 
strange charm which will be on it and 
embalm it forever. 

Perhaps it is worthy even of your 
consideration, whether this is not a 
judicious and reasonable wish. I pro- 
pose, therefore, as the subject of a few 
remarks, this question: Is it not de- 
sirable that a series of compositions of 
the same general character with the 
novels and poems of Scott, and of 
equal ability, should be written in 
illustration of the history of the North 
American United States prior to the 
peace of 1783? 

I venture to maintain first, that such 
works as these would possess a very 
high historical value. They would be 
valuable for the light they would shed 
upon the first one hundred and fifty 
years of our Colonial existence. They 
would be valuable as helps to history, 
as contributions to history, as real and 
authoritative documents of history. 
They would be valuable for the same 
reason that the other, more formal 
and graver records of our history, are 
so, if not quite in the same degree. 

To make this out, it may be neces- 
sary to pause a moment and analyze 
these celebrated writings, and inquire 
what they contain, and how they are 
made up. It is so easy to read Scott’s 
novels that we are apt to forget with 
how much labor he prepared himself 
to write them. We are imposed on, 
startled perhaps, by the words novel 
and poem. We forget that any one of 
them is not merely a brilliant and de- 
lightful romance, but a deep, well- 
considered and instructive essay on 
the manners, customs and _ political 
condition of England or Scotland at 
the particular period to which it refers. 

I maintain that a series of North 
American or New England Waverley 
Novels would be eminently valuable 
auxiliaries to the authoritative written 
history of New England and of North 
America. 

In the first place, they would em- 
body, and thus would fix deep in the 
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general mind and memory of the 
whole people, a vast amount of posi- 
tive information quite as authentic 
and valuable and curious as that which 
makes up the matter of professed his- 
tory, but which the mere historian 
does not and cannot furnish. They 
would thus be not substitutes for his- 
tory, but supplements to it. It is 
wonderful when you think closely 
on it, how little of all which we 
should love to know, and ought 
to know, about a former period 
and generation, a really standard his- 
tory tells us. From the very nature 
of that kind of composition it must be 
so. Its appropriate and exclusive 
topics are a few prominent, engross- 
ing and showy incidents,—wars,— 
conquests,—revolutions,—changes of 
dynasties,—battles and sieges,—the 
exterior and palpable manifestations 
of the workings of the stormy and oc- 
casional passions of men moving in 
large masses on the high places of the 
world. These topics it treats instruct- 
ively and eloquently. But what an 
inadequate conception does such a 
book give you of the time, the coun- 
try and the people to which it relates! 
What a meagre, cold and unengaging 
outline does it trace; and how utterly 
deficient in minute, precise and cir- 
cumstantial, and satisfactory informa- 
tion! How little does it tell you of the 
condition and character of the great 
body of the people,—their occupa- 
tions,—their arts and customs,—their 
joys and sorrows!—how little of the 
origin, state and progress of opinions, 
and of the spirit of the age!—how 
misty, indistinct and tantalizing are 
the glimpses you gain of that old, fair, 
wonderful creation which you long to 
explore! It is like a vast landscape 
painting in which nothing is repre- 
sented but the cloven summit and 
grand sweep of the mountain,—a por- 
tion of the sounding shore of the 
illimitable sea,—the dim distant course 
of a valley, traversed by the Father of 
Rivers two thousand miles in length, 
—and which has no place for the in- 
closed cornfield,—the flocks upon a 





thousand hills,—the cheerful country 
seat,—the village spires,—the church- 
yard—the  vintage,—the _harvest- 
home,—the dances of peasants,—and 
“the Cotter’s Saturday night!” 

Now, the use, one use, of such ro- 
mances as Scott’s is to supply these 
deficiencies of history. Their leading 
object, perhaps, may be to tell an in- 
teresting story with some embellish- 
ments of poetry and eloquence and 
fine writing and mighty dialogue. But 
the plan on which they are composed 
requires that they should interweave 
into their main design a near, distinct 
and accurate, but magnified and orna- 
mental view of the times, people and 
country to which that story goes back. 
They give you the natural scenery 
of that country in a_ succession 
of landscapes fresh and_ splendid 
as any in the whole compass of 
literature, yet as topographically ac- 
curate as you will find in any geogra- 
phy or book of travels. They cause a 
crowded but exact and express image 
of the age and society of which they 
treat to pass before you as you see 
Moscow or Jerusalem or Mexico in a 
showman’s box. They introduce 
living men and women of every class 
and calling in society, and make 
them talk and act in character. 
You see their dress, their armor and 
their weapons of war. You _ sit 
at their tables,—you sleep under 
their roof-tree,—you fish, hunt and 
fowl with them. You follow them to 
their employments in field, forest and 
workshop,—you travel their roads,— 
cross their rivers,—worship with them 
at church,—pledge them at the feast, 
and hear their war-cry in battle and 
the coronach which announces and la- 
ments their fall. Time and space are 
thus annihilated by the power of 
genius. Instead of reading about a 
past age, you live in it. 

Go back to the age of Richard of the 
Lion Heart,— the close of the twelfth 
century, the era of chivalry, the Cru- 
sades, and almost of Magna Charta. 
Read of it first in the acute and ele- 
gant Hume and the laborious Lin- 
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gard; and then open the splendid ro- 
mance of “Ivanhoe” and see, not 
which most interests you, but which 
relates most vividly, most minutely 
and most completely the authentic 
history of the England of that troubled 
yet glorious day. The character and 
peculiarities of the chivalrous Richard, 
—his physical strength,—his old Eng- 
lish good-nature and companionable 
and convivial qualities and practices, 
—his romantic love of adventure and 
peril, and of the rapture of battle (cer- 
taminis gaudia), relieved and softened 
by his taste for troubadour music and 
song,—the cold, jealous, timid temper 
of his brother John, at once an ambi- 
tious usurper and an_ unprincipled 
voluptuary,—the intriguing politics of 
his court,—his agency in procuring 
Richard’s long imprisonment in Ger- 
many, and his sudden start of terror 
on hearing of his escape and return to 
England to claim his throne,—the 
separation of the English people of 
that era into two great distinct and 
strongly marked races, the Saxon and 
the Norman,—the characteristic traits 
and employments of each,—the rela- 
tions they sustained to each other,— 
their mutual fear, hatred and suspi- 
cion,—the merry lives of Robin Hood 
and his archers in the forest,—the 
pride and licentiousness of the bold 
Norman barons, and the barbaric 
magnificence of their castles, equi- 
page and personal decoration,—the 
contrasted poverty and dignified sor- 
row of the fallen Saxon chiefs,—the 
institutions and rites of a still gor- 
geous but waning chivalry,—the skil- 
ful organization, subtle policy and im- 
posing exterior of the order of the 
Templars,—the pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the gilded and sound- 
ing era of the Crusades,—these 
topics, this information,—not the 
well-feigned fortunes of Isaac, Re- 
becca, Athelstane, Wilfred,—give to 
the surpassing poetry and painting 
of this unequaled romance a per- 
manent and _ recognized historical 


value, and entitle it to a place upon 
the same shelf with the more exclusive 
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and pretending teachers of English 
history. 

Let me remind you that Scott is not 
the only writer of romance who has 
made his fiction the vehicle of authen- 
tic and useful information concerning 
the past, and thus earned the praise of 
a great historian. Let me remind you 
of another instance, the most splendid 
in literature. The “Iliad” and “Odys- 
sey” of Homer,—what are they but 
great Waverley Novels! And yet 
what were our knowledge of the first 
four hundred years of Grecian history 
without them! Herodotus, the father 
of history, devotes about twenty-five 
duodecimo lines to the subject of the 
Trojan Wanderer; and without mean- 
ing any disrespect to so revered a 
name,—so truly valuable a writer,—l 
must say that this part of his narrative 
is just about as interesting and in- 
structive as an account in a Castine 
newspaper that in a late, dark night 
a schooner from Eastport got upon 
Mt. Desert Rock, partly bilged, but 
that no lives were lost, and there was 
no insurance. Unroll now, by the 
side of this, the magnificent cartoons 
on which Homer has painted the 
heroic age of the bright clime of Bat- 
tle and of Song! Abstracting your at- 
tention for a moment from the beauty 
and grandeur and consummate art of 
these compositions,—just study them 
for the information they embody. We 
all know that critics have deduced the 
rules of epic poetry from these in- 
spired models; and Horace tells us 
that they are better teachers of moral- 
ity than the Stoic doctors—Chrysip- 
pus and Crates. But what else may 
you learn from them? The ancient 
geography of Greece,—the number, 
names, localities and real or legendary 
history of its tribes,—the condition of 
its arts, trades, agriculture, naviga- 
tion and civil policy,—its military and 
maritime resources,—its manners and 
customs,—its religious opinions and 
observances, and mythology and festi- 
vals;—this is the information for 
which we are indebted to an old, wan- 
dering, blind harper,—just such an- 








other as he who sang “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” to the ladies of New- 
ark Castle. 

It is time now to turn to our early 
history and consider more directly in 
what way and to what extent our 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey,” and “Ivan- 
hoe” and “Kenilworth,” when they 
come to be written, will help to illus- 
trate and to complete and to give at- 
traction to that history. Select then, 
for this purpose, almost at random, 
any memorable event or strongly 
marked period in our annals. King 
Philip’s War is as good an illustration 
as at this moment occurs to me. What 
do our historians tell us of that war, 
and of New England during that war? 
You will answer substantially this: It 
was a war excited by Philip,—a bold, 
crafty and perfidious Indian chief 
dwelling at Bristol, in Rhode Island, 
—for the purpose of extirpating or ex- 
pelling the English Colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut 
and New Haven. It began in 1675 
by an attack on the people of Swan- 
zey, as they were returning on Sun- 
day from meeting. It ended in Au- 
gust, 1676, at Mount Hope, by the 
death of Philip and the annihilation of 
his tribe. In the course of these two 
years he had succeeded in drawing 
into his designs perhaps fifteen or 
twenty communities of Indians, and 
had at one time and another, perhaps, 
eight or ten thousand men in arms. 

The scenes of the war shifted suc- 
cessively from Narragansett Bay to 
the northern line of Massachusetts in 
the valley of the Connecticut River. 
But there was safety nowhere; there 
was scarcely a family of which a hus- 
band, a son, a brother, had not fallen. 
The land was filled with mourning. 
Six hundred dwelling-houses were 
burned with fire. Six hundred 
armed young men and middle-aged 
fell in battle; as many others, in- 
cluding women and children, were 
carried away into that captivity so 
full of horrors to a New England 
imagination; the culture of the earth 
was interrupted; the prayers, labors 
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and sufferings of half a century were 
nearly forever frustrated. 

Such is about the whole of what his- 
tory records, or rather, of what the 
great body of our well-educated read- 
ers know, of the New England of 
1675, and of the severest and most in- 
teresting crisis through which, in any 
epoch, the colony was called to pass. 
Now, I say, commit this subject,— 
King Philip’s War,—to Walter Scott, 
the poet, or the novelist, and you 
would see it wrought up and ex- 
panded into a series of pictures of the 
New England of that era,—so full, so 
vivid, so true, so instructive, so mov- 
ing, that they would grave themselves 
upon the memory, and dwell in the 
hearts of our whole people forever. 
How he would do this,—precisely 
what kinds of novels and poems he 
would write: 


“What drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty 
magic” 


he would deal in to effect this pur- 
pose, it would be presumptuous in me 
to venture fully to explain. Some im- 
perfect and modest conjectures upon 
this point, however, I hope you will 
excuse. 

In the first place, he would collect 
and display a great many particulars 
of positive information concerning 
these old times, either not contained at 
all in our popular histories or not ina 
form to fix the attention of the gen- 
eral reader. He would spread out be- 
fore you the external aspects and 
scenery of that New England, and 
contrast them with those which our 
eyes are permitted to see, but which 
our fathers died without beholding. 
And what a contrast! The grand 
natural outline and features of the 
country were indeed the same then as 
now, and arc so yesterday, to-day and 
always. The same waves dashed high 
upon the same “stern and rock-bound 
coast”; the same rivers poured their 
sweet and cheerful tides into the same 
broad bay; the same ascending succes- 
sion of geological formations,—the 
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narrow, sandy belt of seashore and 
marsh and river intervals,—the wider 
level of upland,—the green or rocky 
hill—the mountain baring its gray 
summit to the skies,—met the eye 
then as now; the same east wind 
chilled the lingering spring; the same 
fleecy clouds, bland southwest, yellow 
and crimson leaf, and insidious dis- 
ease, waited upon the coming in of 
autumn. But how was it in that day 
with those more _ characteristic, 
changeful and _ interesting aspects 
which man gives to a country? These 
ripened fruits of two hundred years of 
labor and liberty; these populous 
towns; this refined and affluent soci- 
ety; these gardens, orchards and corn- 
fields; these manufactories and mer- 
chant ships,—where were they then? 
The whole Colonial population of 
New England, including Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, New 
Haven, Maine, New Hampshire, at 
the breaking out of that war, has been 
variously estimated at from forty thou- 
sand to one hundred and twenty 
thousand. I suppose that eighty 
thousand may be a fair average of 
these estimates,—a little less than the 
present population of the single 
county of Essex. They were planted 
along the coast from the mouth of the 
Kennebec to New Haven, upon a strip 
of country of a medium width, inwards 
from the sea, of forty or fifty miles,— 
a great deal of which, however, was 
still wholly unreclaimed to cultivation, 
and much of it still occupied by its 
original and native owners. This belt 
of seacoast—for it was no more than 
that—was the New England of 1675. 
Within this belt and up the interval 
land of some of the rivers—the Mer- 
rimack, the Charles, the Connecticut 
—which passed down through it to 
the sea, a few settlements had been 
thrown forward; but as a general fact, 
the whole vast interior to the line of 
New York, Vermont and Lower Can- 
ada, including in Massachusetts a part 
of the counties of Essex, Middlesex, 
Worcester, Old Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, was a primeval wilderness, be- 
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neath whose ancient shadow a score 
of Indian tribes maintained their fires 
of war and council, and observed the 
rites of that bloody and_ horrible 
Paganism which formed their only 
religion. 

On this narrow border were stretched 
along the low wooden houses with 
their wooden chimneys; the patches of 
Indian corn crossed and enclosed by 
the standing forest; the smooth-shaven 
meadow and salt marsh; the rocky 
pasture of horses, sheep and neat cat- 
tle; the fish-flakes, lumber-yards, the 
fishing boats and coasting shallops; 
West India and Wine Islands mer- 
chant ships; the meeting houses, wind- 
mills and small stockade forts,—which 
made up the human, artificial and vis- 
ible exterior of the New England of 
that era. Altogether the whole scene, 
in its natural and in its cultivated ele- 
ments, was in exact keeping with the 
condition and character and prospects 
of that generation of our ancestors. It 
was the dwelling place of the Pilgrims 
and of the children of the Pilgrims. 
There lay,—covered over as it were, 
partially sheltered, yet not wholly out 
of danger, like the sowing of a winter 
grain,—the germs of this day’s ex- 
ceeding glory, beauty and strength. 
There rose, plain, massive and deep- 
set, the basement stories of our reli- 
gious, civil and literary institutions, 
beaten against and raged around by 
many a tempest and many a flood,— 
yet not falling, for their foundation 
was a rock. Fifty years of continual 
emigration from England and of gen- 
eral peace and general health had 
swelled the handful of men who came 
passengers in the “Mayflower” to Ply- 
mouth, and in the “Abigail” to Salem, 
and in the “Arabella” to Boston, into 
an infant people. Independence of the 
mother country had hardly yet en- 
tered the waking or sleeping dreams 
of any man; but, as against all the 
world besides, they had begun to 
utter the language, put on the habits 
and assume the port of a nascerit and 
asserted sovereignty and national ex- 
istence. Some portion of the great 
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work which they were sent hither to 
do they had already done. They had 
constructed a republican, representa- 
tive government. They had made 
provision for the mental and moral 
culture of the rising nation. Some- 
thing of the growth of a half-century 
of industry,—“‘immature buds, blos- 
soms fallen from the tree, and green 
fruit,’—-were beginning to gladden 
the natural and the moral prospect. 
Still the general aspect of the scenery 
of that day, even if surveyed from one 
of those eminences which now rise in 
so much beauty around Boston, would 
have seemed to the senses and imagi- 
nation of a beholder wild, austere and 
uninviting. The dreams of some of 
the sanguine, early settlers were by 
this time finished. It had been dis- 
covered by this time that our soil con- 
tained neither gold nor silver, and that 
although we could purchase very good 
wine at Fayal or Madeira with the 
proceeds of the fish we sold at Bilboa, 
we were not likely to quite rival Hun- 
gary, as Master Grave, the engineer, 
in 1629, thought we should in the do- 
mestic article. The single damask 
rose grew wild by the walls, as Mr. 
Higginson says it did in his time; but 
all felt by the year 1675 that it was, 
on the whole, a somewhat ungenial 
heaven beneath which their lot was 
cast, yielding nothing to luxury and 
nothing to idleness, but yet holding 
out to faith, to patience, and labor, 
freedom and public and_ private 
virtue the promise of a latter day 
far off of glory, honor and enjoy- 
ment. Everything around you spoke 
audibly to the senses and imagination 
of toil and privation, of wearisome 
days and sleepless nights, of serious 
aims, grave duties and hope deferred 
without making the heart sick. You 
looked upon the first and hardest 
conflicts of civilized man with 
unreclaimed nature and uncivilized 
man. You saw all around you 
the blended antagonist manifestations 
and insignia of a divided empire. 


Indian wigwams and the one thou-. 


sand houses of Boston sent up their 


smoke into the same sky. Indian 
canoes and the fishing and coasting 
craft and merchantmen, loading for 
Spain and Africa and the West 
Indies, floated upon the same waters. 
English grain and grasses grew 
among the blackened stumps of the 
newly fallen forest. Men went armed 
to their fields, to meeting, and to bring 
home their brides from their father’s 
house where they had married them. 
It was like the contest of Winter and 
Spring described by Thomson, or 
like that of the good and evil principle 
of the Oriental superstitions; and it 
might at first seem doubtful which 
would triumph. But when you con- 
templated the prospect a little more 
closely,—when you saw what costly 
and dear pledges the Pilgrims had al- 
ready given to posterity and the new 
world,—when you saw the fixtures 
which they had settled into and incor- 
porated with its soil, the brick college 
at Cambridge and the meeting houses 
sending up their spires from every 
clearing,—when you surveyed the un- 
ostentatious but permanent and vast 
improvements which fifty years had 
traced upon the face of that stern and 
wild land and garnered up in its 
bosom,—when you looked steadfastly 
into the countenances of those men 
and read there that expression of calm 
resolve, high hope and fixed faith,— 
when you heard their prayers for that 
once pleasant England as for a land 
they no longer desired to see; for the 
new world, now not merely the scene 
of their duties but the home of their 
heart’s adoption—you would no 
longer doubt that, though the next 
half-century should be, as it proved, a 
long, bloody warfare,— though the 
mother country should leave them, as 
she did, to contend single-handed with 
Indians, French and an unpropitious 
soil and sky,—though acts of naviga- 
tion and boards of trade should re- 
strain their enterprise and rob it of its 
rewards,—that their triumph was still 
certain, and a later generation would 
partake of its fruits and be encom- 
passed about by its glory. A thou- 
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sand instructive particulars would be 
collected by such an antiquarian as 
the author of “Old Mortality,” serving 
to illustrate the employments, customs 
and character of this portion of our 
ancestors, and embodied in such a 
form as to become permanently a part 
of the current knowledge of an edu- 
cated people. The industry of New 
England in 1675 had taken almost all 
the great leading directions in which it 
afterwards exerted itself with such 
splendid success. There were then 
nearly five hundred fishing vessels, 
large and small, in the four colonies. 
The export of fish to the north of 
Spain, to Fayal and Madeira, and of 
lumber, pipe-staves, provisions, naval 
stores and neat cattle to the West 
Indies, and the import of wines and 
West India goods employed from one 
to two hundred vessels more, of a 
larger rate, built and owned in New 
England. The principal import of 
British goods was to Boston, whence 
they were shipped coastwise to Maine, 
Hartford and New Haven. Linen, 
woolen and cotton cloth, glass and 
salt, to some extent, were manufac- 
tured in Massachusetts. The flax was 
all raised here; the wool chiefly; the 
cotton was imported. The equality of 
fortunes was remarkable even for that 
age of simple habits and general in- 
dustry and morality. There were only 
fifteen or twenty merchants worth five 
hundred pounds each; and there were 
no beggars. The most showy man- 
sion contained no more than twenty 
rooms; but the meanest cottage had 
at least two stories,—a remarkable 
improvement since 1629, when the 
house of the Lady Moody, a person of 
great consideration in Salem, is said 
to have been only nine feet high, with 
a wooden chimney in the centre. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop says in his Journal 
that he spent in the years he was gov- 
ernor five hundred pounds per an- 
num, of which two hundred pounds,— 
not seven hundred dollars,——would 
have maintained him in a private con- 
dition. There were no musicians by 
trade; a dancing school was attempt- 
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ed, but failed. But a fencing school 
in Boston succeeded eminently; we all 
know that fencing, without foils or 
tuition fees, was the daily and mghtly 
exercise of the youth and manhood of 
the colonies for half the first century 
of their existence. It is strikingly 
characteristic of our fathers of that day 
of labor, temperate habits and austere 
general morality, that a synod con- 
vened in 1679 to inquire what crying 
sin of practice or opinion had brought 
down the judgment of God on the 
colonies, ascribed it very much to the 
intemperate and luxurious habits of 
what they deemed a backsliding and 
downward age. Hubbard reckons 
among the moral causes of that war 
the pride, intemperance and worldly- 
mindedness of the people; and another 
writer of that day denounces with 
most lachrymose eloquence the in- 
creasing importations of wine, threat- 
ening the Ararat of the Pilgrims with 
a new kind of deluge. 

This last writer reminds us of a 
story which John Wilkes, I think, 
tells in Boswell’s Johnson, that he 
once attended a Sunday meeting in 
the interior of Scotland when the 
preacher, declaimed most furiously, for 
an hour, against luxury, although, 
said Wilkes, there were not three pairs 
of shoes in the whole congregation! 

There are two or three subjects, 
among a thousand others of a different 
character, connected with the history 
of New England in that era which de- 
serve, and would reward, the fullest 
illustration which learning and genius 
and philosophy could bestow. They 
have been treated copiously and ably; 
but I am sure that whoso creates the 
romantic literature of the country will 
be found to have placed them in new 
lights, and to have made them for the 
first time familiar, intelligible and in- 
teresting to the mass of the reading 
community. 

Let me instance as one of these the 
old Puritan character. In every view 
of it, it was an extraordinary mental 
and moral phenomenon. The count- 
less influences which have been acting 
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on man ever since his creation,—the 
countless variety of condition and cir- 
cumstances, of climate, of govern- 
ment, of religion and of social systems 
in which he has lived, never produced 
such a specimen of character as this 
before, and never will do so again. It 
was developed, disciplined and per- 
fected for a particular day and a par- 
ticular duty. When that day was 
ended and that duty done, it was dis- 
solved again into its elements, and 
disappeared among the common 
forms of humanity, apart from which 
it had acted and suffered,—above 
which it had towered, yet out of which 
it had been by a long process elabo- 
rated. The human influences which 
combined to form the Puritan charac- 
ter from the general mind of England, 
—which set this sect apart from all the 
rest of the community and stamped 
upon it a system of manners, a style 
of dress and salutation and phrase- 
ology, a distinct, entire scheme of 
opinions upon religion, government, 
morality and human life, marking it 
off from the crowds about it as the 
fabled waters of the classical fountain 
passed underneath the sea, unmingled, 
unchanged in taste or color,—these 
things are matters of popular history, 
and I need not enumerate or weigh 
them. What was the final end for 
which the Puritans were raised up we 
also in some part all know. All things 
here in New England proclaim it. 
The works which they did, these tes- 
tifv of them and of the objects and 
reality of their mission, and they are 
inscribed upon all the sides of our 
religious, political and literary edifices, 
legibly and imperishably. 

But while we appreciate what the 
Puritans have done, and recognize 
the divine wisdom and purposes in 
raising them up to do it, something 
is wanting yet to give to their charac- 
ter and fortunes a warm, quick inter- 
est, a charm for the feelings and imag- 
ination, an abiding place in the heart 
and memory and affections of all the 
generations of the people to whom 
they bequeathed these representative 
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governments and this undefiled reli- 
gion. It is time that literature and 
the arts should at least co-operate with 
history. Themes more inspiring or 
more instructive were never sung by 
old or modern bards in hall or bower. 
The whole history of the Puritans—of 
that portion which remained in Eng- 
land and plucked Charles from his 
throne and buried crown and mitre 
beneath the foundations of the Com- 
monwealth, and of that other not less 
noble portion which came out hither 
from England and founded a freer, 
fairer and more enduring Common- 
wealth — all the leading traits of their 
religious, intellectual and active char- 
acter, their theological doctrines, their 
superstitions, their notions of the di- 
vine government and economy, and of 
the place they filled in it—everything 
about them, everything which befell 
them,—was out of the ordinary course 
of life; and he who would adequately 
record their fortunes, display their 
peculiarities and decide upon their 
pretensions, must, like the writer of 
the Pentateuch, put in requisition al- 
ternately music, poetry, eloquence and 
history, and speak by turns to the 
senses, the fancy and the reason of the 
world. 

They were persecuted for embrac- 
ing a purer Protestantism than the 
Episcopacy of England in the age of 
Flizabeth. Instead of ceasing to be 
Protestants, persecution made them 
republicans also. They were nick- 
named Puritans by their enemies; then 
afterward they became a distinct, soli- 
tary caste.—among, but not of, the 
people of England. They were flat- 
tered, they were tempted, thev were 
shut up in prison, they were baptized 
with the fire of martyrdom. Solicita- 
tion, violence, were alike unavailing, 
except to consolidate their energies, 
perfect their virtues, and mortify 
their human affections,—to_ raise 
their thoughts from the kingdoms 
and kings of this world, and the 
glory of them, to the contemplation of 
that surpassing glory which is to be 
revealed. Some of them at length, 
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not so much because these many years 
of persecution had wearied or dis- 
heartened them, as because they saw 
in it an intimation of the will of God, 
sought the freedom which there they 
found not, on the bleak seashore and 
beneath the dark pine forest of New 
England. History, fiction, literature 
does not record an incident of such 
moral sublimity as this. Others, like 
Aeneas, have fled from the city of 
their fathers after the victor has en- 
tered and fired it. But the country 
they left was peaceful, cultivated, 
tasteful, merry England. The asylum 
they sought was upon the very out- 
side of the world. Others have trav- 
ersed seas as wide for fame or gold. 
Not so the Puritans. 


“Nor lure of conquest’s meteor beam, 
Nor dazzling mines of fancy’s dream, 
Nor wild adventure’s love to roam, ~ 
Brought from their fathers’ ancient home, 
O’er the wide sea, the Pilgrim host.” 


It was fit that the founders of our 
race should have been such men,— 
that they should have so labored and 
so suffered —that their tried and 
strenuous virtues should stand out in 
such prominence and grandeur. It 
will be well for us when their story 
shall have grown “familiar as a house- 
hold word,” when it shall make even 
your children’s bosoms glow and their 
eyes glisten in the ballad and nursery- 
tale, and give pathos and elevation to 
our whole higher national minstrelsy. 
There is another subject connected 
with our early history eminently 
adapted to the nature and purposes of 
romantic literature, and worthy to be 
illustrated by such a literature, — that 
is, the condition, prospects and fate 
of the New England tribes of Indians 
at the epoch of Philip’s War. It has 
sometimes been remarked as a matter 
of reproach to a community, that it 
has suffered its benefactors to perish 
of want and then erected statues to 
their memory. The crime does not 
lie in erecting the statue, but in having 
suffered the departed good and great, 
whom it commemorates, to perish. It 





has been our lot in the appointments 
of Providence to be, innocently or 
criminally, instruments in sweeping 
from the earth one of the primitive 
families of man. We build our houses 
upon their graves; our cattle feed 
upon the hills from which they cast 
their last look upon the land, pleasant 
to them as it is now pleasant to us, in 
which through an immemorial antiq- 
uity their generations had been 
dwelling. The least we can do for 
them, for science and letters, is to pre- 
serve their history. This we have 
done. We have explored their an- 
tiquities, studied and written their lan- 
guage and deduced its grammar, re- 
corded their traditions, traced their 
wanderings, and embodied in one 
form or another their customs, their 
employments, their superstitions and 
their religious belief. But there is in 
this connection one thing which, per- 
haps, poetry and romance can alone 
do, or can best do. It is to go back 
to the epoch of this war, for example, 
—paint vividly and affectingly the 
condition of the tribes which then 
wandered over, rather than occupied, 
the boundless wilderness extending 
from the margin of seacoast covered 
by the colonists to the line of New 
York and Canada. The history of 
man, like the roll of the Prophet, is 
full, within and without, of mourning, 
lamentation and woe; but I do not 
know that in all that history there is a 
situation of such mournful interest. 
The terrible truth had at length 
flashed upon the Indian chief that the 
presence of civilization, even of hu- 
man, peaceful and moral civilization, 
was incompatible with the existence of 
Indians. He comprehended at length 
the tremendous power which knowl- 
edge, arts, law, government confer 
upon social man. He looked in vain 
to the physical energies, the desperate, 
random, uncombined and desultory 
exertions, the occasional individual 
virtues and abilities of barbarism, for 
an equal power to resist it. He saw 
the advancing population of the col- 
onies. He saw shiploads of white men 
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day after day coming ashore from 
some land beyond the sea, of which 
he could only know that it was over- 
peopled. Every day the woodman’s 
axe sounded nearer and nearer. Every 
day some valuable fishing or hunting 
ground, or corn-land, or meadow 
passed out of the Indian possession, 
and was locked up forever in the mort- 
main grasp of an English title. What 
then, where then, was the hope of the 
Indian? Of the tribes far off to the 
East,—the once terrible Tarratines,— 
they had no knowledge, but more 
dread than of the English themselves. 
The difficulty of communication, the 
diversity of languages, the want of a 
press, the unsocial ‘habits and policy of 
all nomadic races, made alliances with 
the Five Nations in New York—with 
any considerable tribe out of New 
England—impracticable. Civilization, 
too, was pushing its prow up the Hud- 
son even more adventurously than 
upon the Connecticut and Charles, 
the Merrimack, the Piscataqua and 
the Kennebec. They were encom- 
passed about as by the embrace of a 
serpent, contracting its folds closer at 
every turn and struggle of its victim, 
and leisurely choosing its own time to 
crush him to death. Such were the 
condition and prospects of the Indians 
of New England at the beginning of 
Philip’s War. 

It is doubtful if that celebrated chief 
intended to provoke such a war, or if 
he ever anticipated for it a successful 
issue. But there is no doubt that after 
it had begun he threw his whole great 
powers into the conduct of it,—that he 
formed and moved a confederacy of 
almost all the aborigines of New Eng- 
land to its support,—that he exhausted 
every resource of bravery and Indian 
soldiership and statesmanship,—that 
he died at last for a land and for a 
throne which he could not save. Our 
fathers called him King Philip in jest. 
I would not wrong his warrior-shade 
by comparing him with any five in six 
of the kings of Europe of his day oi 
ours; and I sincerely wish that the 
elaborate jests and puns put forth by 


Hubbard and Mather upon occasion 
of his death, were erased from the 
records of New England. 

In the course of this decisive strug- 
gle with the colonists the Indians, 
some time when all human help 
seemed to fail, turned in anger and 
despair to the gods of their gloomy 
and peculiar worship. Beneath the 
shades of the forest, which had stood 
from the creation,— at the entrance 
of caverns at midnight, — in tempest 
and thunder, —they shed the human 
blood and uttered the incantations 
which their superstitions prescribed, 
and called up the spirits of evil to 
blast these daring strangers who 
neither feared nor honored nor recog- 
nized the ancient divinities of the 
Indians. The spirits they had raised 
abandoned them. Their offering was 
not accepted,—their fires of sacri- 
fice were put out. The long, 
dreary sigh of the night-wind in the 
tops of the pines alone answered their 
misguided and erring prayers. Then 
they felt that their doom was sealed, 
and the cry—piercing, bitter and final 
—of a perishing nation arose to 
heaven! : 

Let me solicit your attention to an- 
other view of this subject. I have 
urged thus far that our future Waver- 
ley Novels and poetry would contain 
a good deal of positive information 
which our histories do not contain,— 
gleanings, if you please, of what the 
licensed reapers have, intentionally or 
unintentionally, let fall from their 
hands; and that this information 
would be authentic and valuable. I 
now add that they would have another 
use. They would make the informa- 
tion which our histories do con- 
tain more accessible and more engag- 
ing to the great body of readers, even 
if they made no addition to its abso- 
lute quantity. 

All history, all records of the past, 
of the acts, opinions and characters of 
those who have preceded us in the 
great procession of the generations, is 
full of instruction, and written for in- 
struction. Especially may we say so 
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of our own history. But of all which 
it teaches, its moral lessons are, per- 
haps, the most valuable. It holds up 
to our emulation and love great 
models of patriotism and virtue. It 
introduces us into the presence of ven- 
erated ancestors, “of whom the world 
was not worthy.” It teaches us to 
appreciate and cherish this good land, 
these free forms of government, this 
pure worship of the conscience, these 
schools of popular learning, by re- 
minding us through how much tribu- 
lation, not our own, but others, these 
best gifts of God to man have been 
secured to us. 

Such are some of the moral influ- 
ences and uses of our history. Now, 
I say that he who writes the romance 
of history as Scott has written it, shall 
teach these lessons, and exert and dif- 
fuse these influences, even better than 
he who confines himself to what I may 
call the reality of history. In the first 
place, he could make a more select 
and discriminating choice of incidents 
and characters and periods of time. 

Much of what history relates pro- 
duces no impression upon the moral 
sentiments ‘or the imagination. 
Much of it rather chills, shames and 
disgusts us, than otherwise. Through- 
out it is constantly exciting a suc- 
cession of discordant and contra- 
dictory emotions,—alternate pride and 
mortification, alternate love and 
anger, alternate commendation and 
blame. The persecutions of the Qua- 
kers, the controversies with Roger 
Williams and Mrs. Hutchinson, the 
perpetual synods and _ ecclesiastical 
surveillance of the old times; a great 
deal of this is too tedious to be read, 
or it offends and alienates you. It is 
truth, fact; but it is just what you do 
not want to know, and are none the 
wiser for knowing. Now, he who 
writes the romance of history takes his 
choice of all its ample but incongruous 
material. “Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be 





any virtue and if there be any praise,” 
— these things alone he thinks of and 
impresses. In this sense he accom- 
modates the show of things to the de- 
sires and the needs of the immortal, 
moral nature. To vary a figure of 
Milton’s, instead of crowding his net, 
as Time crowds his, with all things 
precious and vile,—bright gems, sea- 
weed mixed with sand, bones of fishes, 
—he only dives for and brings up 
coral and pearl, and shells golden- 
valved and rainbow-colored, murmur- 
ing to the ear like an Aeolian harp. 
He remembers that it is an heroic age 
to whose contemplation he would turn 
us back; and as no man is a hero to 
his servant, so no age is heroic of 
which the whole truth is recorded. He 
records the useful truth therefore, 
only,— gathering only the wheat, 
wine and oil into his garner,—leaving 
all the rest to putrefy or be burned. 
But farther. Such a writer as I am 
supposing is not only privileged to be 
more select and felicitous in his 
topics, his incidents, characters and 
eras, but he treats these topics differ- 
ently and in a way to give ten thou- 
sand fold more interest and impres- 
siveness to all the moral lessons they 
are adapted to teach. He tells the 
truth, to be sure; but he does not tell 
the whole truth, for that would be 
sometimes misplaced and discordant. 
He tells something more than the 
truth, too, remembering that though 
man is not of imagination all compact, 
he is yet, in part, a creature of imagi- 
nation, and can be reached and per- 
fected by a law of his nature in part 
only through the imagination. He 
makes the imagination, therefore, he 
makes art, wit, eloquence, philosophy 
and poetry, invention, a skilful plot, a 
spirited dialogue, a happy play, bal- 
ance and rivalry of characters, — he 
makes all these contribute to embel- 
lish and recommend that essential, 
historical truth which is as the nucleus 
of the whole fair orb. Thus he gives 
a vividness, individuality, nearness, 
magnitude to the remotest past, which 
hardly belongs to the engrossing and 
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visible present, and which history 
gives to nothing. The Richard of 
Scott in his general character and 
principal fortunes, in his chronology 
and geography, so to speak, is the 
Richard of history. But the reason 
you know him better is this: the par- 
ticular situations in which you see him 
in “Ivanhoe” and “The Crusaders,” 
the conversations he holds, his ob- 
streperous contest of drink and music 
with the holy clerk in the cell, that 
more glorious contest with the traitors 
in the wood, with the Normans in the 
castle, the scene in his tent in which 
he was so nearly assassinated, and that 
in Saladin’s tent where he challenged 
him in all love and honor to do mortal 
battle for the possession of Jerusalem, 
— these are all supplied by the imagi- 
nation of the writer to the imagination 
of the reader. Probably they all hap- 
pened just as they are set forth; but 
you can’t exactly prove it out of any 
book of history. They are all prob- 
able; they are exactly consistent with 
what we do know and can prove. But 
the record is lost by time and accident. 
They lie beyond the province of rea- 
son; but faith and imagination stretch 
beyond that province and complete 
the shadowy and imperfect revelation. 

I do not know that I can better 
illustrate this difference between the 
romance and the reality of history, 
and in some respects the superiority 
of the former for teaching and impres- 
sing mere historical truth, than by go- 
ing back to the ten years which imme- 
diately preceded the battle of Lexing- 
ton. If idle wishes were not sinful as 
well as idle, that of all time past is the 
period in which we might all wish to 
have lived. Yet how meagre and 
unsatisfactory is the mere written his- 
tory of that day. Indeed, there is 
hardly anything there for history. The 
tea was thrown overboard, to be sure, 
and the “Gaspee” burned; town meet- 
ings were held, and committees of cor- 
respondence chosen, and touching ap- 
peals, of pathos and argument and 
eloquence unequaled, addressed to 
the king and the people of England in 
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behalf of their oppressed subjects and 
brethren of America. And when his- 
tory has told you this she is silent. 
You must go to Scott, or evoke the 
still mightier Shakespeare or Homer, 
if you would truly know what that day 
was,— what the people of that day 
were, — if you would share in that 
strong and wide excitement, see that 
feeling, not loud but deep, of anger 
and grief and conscious worth, and 
the sense of violated rights, in that 
mingled and luxurious emotion of 
hope and apprehension with which the 
heart of the whole country throbbed 
and labored as the heart of a man. 
And how would Scott reveal to you 
the spirit of that age? He would place 
you in the middle of a group of citi- 
zens of Boston, going home from the 
Old South, perhaps, or Faneuil Hall, 
where James Otis, or Josiah Quincy, 
or Samuel Adams had been speaking, 
and let you listen to their conversa- 
tion. He would take you to their 
meeting on Sunday when the congre- 
gation stood up in prayer, and the 
venerable pastor adverted to the crisis 
and asked for strength and guidance 
from above to meet it. He would re- 
mark to you that varied expression 
which ran instantaneously over the 
general countenance of the assembly, 
and show you in that varied expres- 
sion — the varied fortunes of America 
—the short sorrow, the long joy, the 
strife, the triumph, the agony and the 
glory. In that congregation you 
might see in one seat the worn frame 
of a mother whose husband followed 
the banners of Wolfe, and fell with 
him on the Plains of Abraham, shud- 
dering with apprehension lest such a 
life and such a death await her only 
son, yet striving as became a matron 
of New England for grace to make 
even that sacrifice. You might see 
old men who dragged Sir William 
Pepperell’s cannon along the beach at 
Louisburg, now only regretting that 
they had not half so much youthful 
vigor left to fight their king as they 
then used up in fighting his enemies. 
You read in yonder eye of fire the 
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energy and ardor of a statesman like 
John Adams, seeing clear through 
that day’s business and beholding the 
bright spot beyond the gloom. You 
see the blood mount into that cheek of 
manly beauty, betraying the youthful 
Warren’s dream of fame! But as the 
pastor proceeded, and his feelings 
rose, and his voice swelled to its full 
expression, as he touched on the 
rights of the colonies and the injus- 
tice of the king—as his kindling 
imagination presented to him the 
scenes of coming and doubtful con- 
flict, and he prayed that He to whom 
the shields of the earth belong would 
gird on his sword and go forth with 
our hosts on the day of battle, and 
would open their eyes to behold in 
every valley and in every plain, as the 
prophet beheld by the same illumina- 
tion, chariots of fire and horses of fire, 
— you would see then all those minor 
shades of individual peculiarity pass 
away from the face of the assembly, 
and one universal and sublime ex- 
pression of religion and patriotism dif- 
fuse itself over all countenances alike. 

Thus somewhat would Scott con- 
trive to give you a perception of that 
indefinable yet real and operative ex- 
istence, of that interval so full of 
strange interest between the acting of 
a dreadful thing and the first motion. 
He does it simply and shortly by the 
power of philosophical imagination 
working upon known facts, actual ex- 
perience and the uniform laws of the 
human mind. 

In leaving this subject I cannot help 
suggesting, at the hazard of being 
thought whimsical, that a literature of 
such writings as these, embodying the 
romance of the whole revolutionary 
and ante-revolutionary history of the 
United States, might do something to 
perpetuate the Union itself. The in- 
fluence of a rich literature of passion 
and fancy upon society must not be 
denied merely because you cannot 
measure it by the yard or detect it by 
the barometer. Poems and romances 
which shall be read in every parlor, 
by every fireside, in every school- 
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house, behind every counter, in every 
printing office, in every lawyer’s office, 
at every weekly evening club, in all 
the States of this Confederacy, must 
do something, along with more palpa- 
ble if not more powerful agents, to- 
ward molding and fixing that final, 
grand, complex result,—the national 
character. A _ keen, well-instructed 
judge of such things said, if he might 
write the ballads of a people, he cared 
little who made its laws. Let me say, 
if a hundred men of genius would ex- 
tract such a body of romantic litera- 
ture from our early history as Scott 
has extracted from the history of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and as Homer ex- 
tracted from that of Greece, it perhaps 
would not be so alarming if dema- 
gogues should preach or governors 
practice or executives tolerate nullifi- 
cation. Such a literature would be a 
common property of all the States,— 
a treasure of common ancestral recol- 
lections,—more noble and richer than 
our thousand million acres of public 
land; and, unlike that land, it would 
be indivisible. It would turn back 
our thoughts to the day when our 
fathers walked hand in hand through 
the valley of the Shadow of Death in 
the War of Independence. Reminded 
of our fathers, we should remember 
that we are brethren. The exclusive- 
ness of State pride, the narrow selfish- 
ness of a mere local policy and the 
small jealousies of vulgar minds would 
be merged in an expanded, compre- 
hensive, constitutional sentiment of 
old, family, fraternal regard. It would 
reassemble, as it were, the people of 
America in one vast congregation. It 
would rehearse in their hearing all 
things which God had done for them 
in the old time; it would proclaim the 
law once more; and then it would bid 
them join in that grandest and most 
affecting solemnity,—a national an- 
them of thanksgiving for the deliver- 
ance, of honor for the dead, of proud 
prediction for the future! 

It were good for us to remember 
that nothing which tends, however 
distantly, however imperceptibly, to 
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hold these States together, is beneath 
the notice of a considerate patriotism. 
It were good to remember that some 
of the institutions and devices by 
which former confederacies have been 
preserved our circumstances wholly 
forbid us to employ. The tribes of 
Israel and Judah came up three times 
a year to the holy and beautiful city 
and united in prayer and praise and 
sacrifice, in listening to that thrilling 
poetry, in swelling that matchless 
song which celebrated the triumphs 
of their fathers by the Red Sea, at the 
fords of Jordan and on the high places 
of the field of Barak’s victory. But 
we have no feast of the Passover or of 
the Tabernacles or of the Commemo- 
ration. The States of Greece erected 
temples of the gods by a common 
contribution and worshiped in them. 
They consulted the same oracle; they 
celebrated the same national festival; 


mingled their deliberations in the 
same Amphictyonic and subordinate 
assemblies, and sat together upon the 
same benches to hear their glorious 
history read aloud in the prose of 
Herodotus, the poetry of Homer and 
of Pindar. We have built no national 
temples but the Capitol; we consult no 
common oracle but the Constitution. 
We can meet together to celebrate no 
national festival. But the thousand 
tongues of the press,—clearer far than 
the silver trumpet of the jubilee, — 
louder than the voice of the her- 
ald at the games,—may _ speak 
and do speak to the whole peo- 
ple, without calling them from their 
homes or interrupting them in their 
employments. Happy if they should 
speak, and the people should hear, 
those things which pertain at least 
to their temporal and national sal- 
vation! 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON CAPE COD AND 


ITS PEOPLE. 


The following letter of Mr. Webster’s was written to Dr. William B. Gooch of West 
Dennis, Mass., in 1851, and the letter has always remained in Dr. Gooch’s family, hitherto 
unpublished. Dr. Gooch was a friend and admirer of Mr. Webster through many years. 
He was the resident physician of West Dennis, having taken up his residence there after 
returning from the island of San Domingo, whither he had been sent as commercial agent 
by appointment of Mr. Webster while the latter was Secretary of State. In anticipation 
of a visit from Mr. Webster, Dr. Gooch asked him if he would be willing to address 
the residents of West Dennis, to which he consented; but at the last moment he was de- 





tained and sent a letter expressing his regret and adding: “I am unavoidably detained in 
Washington; so please to take my place and read the enclosed address to the gentlemen 


of your town.’ 


The letter, of which a copy follows, was enclosed. It is interesting as 


showing Mr. Webster’s warm love for the towns and inhabitants of Cape Cod and his 


understanding of their sterling qualities. . 


Washington, July 14th, 1851. 
To William B. Gooch, M. D., and 
others, West Dennis, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— 

I have received your friendly letter 
of the 4th of this month, and am 
highly gratified with the patriotic sen- 
timents expressed therein. Indeed I 
should have expected nothing else, 
because such sentiments are worthy of 
those Pilgrim Fathers from whom you 
are descended, as well as of the gen- 
eral character of your community. 

It will give me much satisfaction if 
circumstances should allow me to ac- 





cept your invitation to pass a day 
among you. In the meantime I shall 
be most happy to send to each of you 
such productions of mine as may fully 
explain mysentimentsinrespect to the 
great questions of the present time. 
With some of you I have the pleasure 
of being personally acquainted, as I 
have often been in your good town of 
West Dennis, as well as in all the 
other towns on the Cape; I see also 
attached to your letter many names 
not personally known to me, but be- 
longing to families with which I have 
had acquaintance in former times. 1 
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have always found the air of your 
county delightful in summer, and 
there are many sea views remarkably 
fine; and I suppose I ought to con- 
fess, also, that in these, my pleasant 
visits, I did not entirely neglect the 
streams so highly estimated by the 
anglers who have thrown the fly in 
them. 

Gentlemen, the nature of your popu- 
lation is somewhat peculiar. I have 
often been struck by the very great 
number of sea captains as well as 
other mariners which the County of 
Barnstable and the neighboring 
islands furnish. On the Cape and on 
the islands I have frequently con- 
versed with persons who seemed as 
well acquainted with the Gallipagos 
Islands, the Sandwich Islands and 
some parts of New Holland as with 
our counties of Hampshire and Berk- 
shire. I was once engaged in the trial 
of a cause, in your district, in which a 
question arose respecting the entrance 
into the harbor of Owohyhee, between 
reefs of coral rock guarding it on 
either side. The counsel for the op- 
posite party proposed to call witnesses 
to give information to the jury con- 
cerning this entrance. I at once saw 
a smile which I thought I understood, 
and suggested to the judge that very 
probably some of the jurors had seen 
the entrance themselves; upon which, 
seven out of the twelve jurors rose 
and said that they were quite famil- 
iarly acquainted with it, having seen 
it often. The occurrence, I dare say, 
is remembered by that most worthy 
man and eminent judge, now living, as 
I am happy to know, and enjoying in 
advanced life the affection of his 
friends and the respect of all who 
know him,—I mean Judge Putnam. 
This incident shows the nature of the 
employments pursued by your neigh- 
bors and yourselves. 

With the more elderly gentlemen of 
your county I have had the pleasure 
of frequent conversations concerning 
early Revolutionary times, and espe- 
cially respecting that extraordinary 
man, James Otis. I have been where 


he lived and examined such of his 
papers as I could find; but in the latter 
part of his life he destroyed most of 
his correspondence. Mr. Tudor has 
written a very good history of his life, 
and you all know the emphatic 
eulogy pronounced on him by the 
elder Adams, viz., that it was James 
Otis who set the ball of the Revolu- 
tion in motion. Warm, eloquent, and 
highly impassioned in the cause of 
liberty, his brilliant life was terminated 
by a stroke of lightning. None were 
earlier to begin, none more persever- 
ingly maintained, none more zealously 
struggled to maintain the cause of the 
Revolution than the people on the 
Cape. All the region about James 
Otis’s and the Thomas’s and the other 
true-hearted patriots of those times, is 
to me a sort of classic ground. Re- 
mote, without large cities, scattered 
along an extensive coast, there was 
yet, I think, in no part of the country, 
a more fervent devotion to the patri- 
otic cause than was manifested by 
your ancestors. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you ascribe 
quite too much merit to my efforts in 
behalf of the Union, and of the Con- 
stitution. I can only say, I have done 
what I could, and that I shall not 
slacken my hand. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural that you should be attached to 
free and regular constitutions of gov- 
ernment, since all know that the first 
written constitution in the country, 
was composed and signed on board of 
the Mayflower while she was riding at 
anchor in one of the harbors of the 
Cape. Your own prosperity, gentle- 
men, the success of all your leading 
pursuits, the prosperity of your county 
and of the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts are at this moment living 
monumentsof thebenefitsconferred by 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the administration of government 
under it. Your soil has always been 
a free soil; as such you and your an- 
cestors have cultivated it for cen- 
turies; it needs no new christening; 
but what the people of Massachusetts 
wanted, and your county among the 
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rest, before the adoption of the present 
Constitution, was free seas, free seas 
on which their industry could be dis- 
played, and their national rights pro- 
tected. 

By the blessing of Providence, they 
have enjoyed this freedom and this 
protection for a long course of years, 
and have flourished and _ prospered 
under them beyond all former ex- 
amples. What if your soil be not of 
the richest quality, what if it be not 
fertile like Western New York and the 
Western States, — I still hardly know 
a part of the country in which the peo- 
ple enjoy more substantial comfort. I 
have traversed the whole, from the 
“outside” in Provincetown to the line 
of Plymouth without seeing an in- 
stance of ragged poverty or of abso- 
lute want. Your labors are on the 
sea. In a more emphatic sense than 
can be said of any other people, your 
home is on the deep. Nevertheless, 
the home of your families, the home 
of your affections, the home to which 
you return with so much gladness of 
heart, is in the various towns on the 
Cape, “where all your treasures be.” 
I trust there is not a man among you 
who does not feel and see that the 
prosperity of his labor is mainly con- 
nected with the administration of the 
government of the United States; and 
therefore I trust that the political air 
of the Cape will always remain as 
healthy as its natural atmosphere, and 
that it will be as free from faction 
and fanaticism as it is from fogs and 
vapors. 

If your hardy and_ enterprising 
young men go eastward, pursuing 
their employments, to the Bay of 
Chaleur, the Straits, or the Grand 
Bank, do not they receive a positive 
protection and encouragement from 
the laws of the United States? If 








they take a wider range and in pursuit 
of larger objects, coast along Brazil, 
double the Cape, and thence steer 
west, or south, or north, or in the 
vast Pacific, do they not find they are 
safely covered by the shelter of their 
flag, which no power on earth ven- 
tures to treat with disrespect? 

My friends of West Dennis, dis- 
courage fanciful ideas, abstract no- 
tions, and all ill-considered attempts 
to reach ends which, however desir- 
able in themselves, are not placed 
within the compass of your abilities or 
duties. Hold on, my friends, to the 
Constitution of your country and the 
government established under it. 
Leave evils which exist in some parts 
of the country, but which are beyond 
your control, to the all-wise direction 
of an over-ruling Providence. Per- 
form those duties which are present, 
plain and positive. Respect the laws 
of your country. Uphold our Ameri- 
can institutions as far as you are able. 
Consult the chart and the compass, 
keep an eye on the sun by day and on 
the constellations, both of the south 
and the orth, by night; and always 
feeling and acting as if our united 
constitution of American liberty were 
in some degree committed to your 
charge. Keep her, so far as it de- 
pends on you, ciear of the breakers. 
Whatever latitudes you traverse, on 
whatever distant billows you are 
tossed, let your country retain her 
hold on your affections. Keep her in 
your hearts, and let your carol to her 
ever be: 

“Lashed to the helm, 


Should seas o’erwhelm, 
I'll think of thee.” 





I am, my friends, with sincere re- 
gard, your obliged fellow-citizen and 
obedient servant, 


DAN’L WEBSTER. 
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CHILDREN AT THE MARCELLA STREET HOME. 


THE CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS OF BOSTON. 


By William I. Cole. 


AY of this year saw a radical 
change in the method of con- 


ducting Boston’s public insti- 
tutions. Prior to that time the city’s 
penal and_ charitable institutions 
had been classified arbitrarily un- 
der one department, known as the 
Public Institutions Department, which 
was administered by a single body. 
This governing body had been, in 
turn, a board of unpaid directors, 
three paid commissioners, and, since 
1895, one paid commissioner. In 
May last a bill was passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature providing 
for the separation of the institutions 
into four departments, —the penal, 
the pauper, the insane, and the chil- 
dren’s departments, — and placing the 
control of these new departments (with 
the exception of the penal) in the 
hands of unpaid boards of seven trus- 
tees each, to be appointed by the 
mayor without confirmation by the 
aldermen. The penal institutions 
were left as before in the hands of the 
commissioner. The bill provided also 





for quarterly conferences between the 
mayor, the trustees, the penal institu- 
tions commissioner, the head of the 
department of registration and the 
overseers of the poor. 

By this legislation the management 
of the institutions will be taken out of 
politics, since a place on the boards of 


. trustees can have no attractions for 


the office-seeker; specialization in the 
care of the city’s charges will be made 
possible, for each of the different 
classes will be under a_ separate 
board; and in the conferences the re- 
lief-giving agencies of the city will be 
brought into contact, and an opportu- 
nity afforded for discussing progres- 
sive and reformatory work in the vari- 
ous departments. This reform move- 
ment places Boston, in regard to its 
institutions, in the vanguard of prog- 
ress. 

The Children’s Institutions Depart- 
ment comprises a home for pauper 
and neglected children, a reformatory 
for juvenile offenders, and a truant 
school. Until 1880 the city’s juvenile 
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wards had been cared for at Deer 
Island, where most of the institutions 
were situated. The Almshouse School, 
the two Houses of Reformation, and 
the Truant School were quite indepen- 
dent of the other institutions and of 
each other, yet their inmates could not 
fail to be harmed in various ways bv 
the proximity of large numbers of adult 
paupers and criminals. The city took 
a long step in advance in the care of 
its young charges, therefore, when it 
took them away from the island. In 
1880 the Almshouse School was trans- 


\ 


ferred to an estate in Roxbury and - 


became the Marcella Street Home. 
Fifteen years later the House of 
Reformation for Boys and the Truant 
School were removed to Rainsford 
Island and West Roxbury respectively. 
About ten years ago the House of 
Reformation for Girls was given up, 
and since then female juvenile offend- 
ers have been sent to the State insti- 
tution at Lancaster. 

The Marcella Street Home receives 
and cares for pauper and neglected 
children. These are two classes — 
pauper children are placed in the 
Home voluntarily by parents or guar- 
dians too poor to provide for them; 
neglected children are sent to the 
Home by the courts on the ground of 
orphanage or of neglect and cruelty. 
An extract from the law relating to 


STREET HOME, 


neglected children will define further 
this class:— 


“Whenever it shall be made to appear to 
any court or magistrate that within his 
jurisdiction any child under fourteen years 
of age, by reason of orphanage, or of the 
neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vice 
of his parents, is growing up without edu- 
cation or salutary control, and in circum- 
stances exposing him to lead an idle and 
dissolute life, or is dependent upon public 
charity, such court or magistrate shall, 
after notice to the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, commit such child, 
if he has no known settlement in this com- 
monwealth, to the custody of said board, 
and if he has a known settlement, then to 
the overseer of the poor of the city or town 
in which he has such settlement, except in 
the city of Boston; and if he has a settle- 
ment in said city, then to the directors of 
public institutions of said city, until he ar- 
rives at the age of twenty-one years, or for 
any less time; and the said board, overseers 
and directors are authorized to make all 
needful arrangements for the care and 
maintenance of children so committed in 
some State, municipal or town institution, 
or in some respectable family, and to dis- 
charge such children from their custody 
whenever the object of their commitment 
has been accomplished.” 


The buildings and grounds of the 
Home are enclosed by a high board 
fence, broken by a gate and lodge at 
which one gains entrance by ringing. 
The main building was in existence 
when the children were brought here. 
It had been at different times the Rox- 
bury poorhouse, a small-pox hospital, 
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and a soldiers’ home. When it was 
taken for a children’s institution, a 
wing was added for the girls’ depart- 
ment and the chapel. Some fine 
shade trees and, in the vicinity of the 
superintendent’s house, a_ pretty 
flower garden, relieve the barrenness 
of the grounds. A grove comes close 
up to the fence on one side, giving 
to the Home a pleasant rural setting. 

The number of children at Marcella 
Street varies from day to day, new 
ones arriving and residents departing 
continually. During 1896 the total 
number in the institution was 873. 
Of this number there were re- 
corded :— 





Negtected BOS ...c ce cssscgees 77 
PD ot ccevennksentneue 164 
Neglected @ifis . 2... ..ccccsceces 19 
PE bh bnvancdheeanwenes III 

ME Lt thabetawitnsevicnde 371 


The numbers discharged during 
the same period were :— 





Negrected BOR, .4.6.45. cheese 114 
ce eee 153 
| a a 12 
> rrr eee 109 

ME dbneunnitinnekekeedal 388 


On the first of September last there 
were in the Home 155 boys and 73 





THE SUPERINTENDENT’S HOME. 


girls. The entire number received up 
to that date was: paupers, 4,028; neg- 





lected, 1,366. Of the 371 children en- 
tered last year, 43 were born of parents 
from the British Provinces, 178 were 
of Irish parentage, 15 of Italian, 61 of 
American, 9 of negro, 33 of English, 
15 of Jewish, and the remaining 17 of 
German, Austrian, Dutch, Finnish, 
Swedish and Portuguese. 

One might expect that these chil- 
dren, coming as they do from the 
poorest and the criminal classes, would 
exhibit every variety of physical and 
moral deformity. A _ physically or 





M. J. DWYER, 


Superintendent of the Marcella Street Home. 


mentally defective child is entered oc- 
casionally, but the number of such is 
surprisingly small. None of this class 
are kept in the Home, the blind being 
sent to the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind; the insane, to an insane hos- 
pital where there is a children’s ward; 
and the idiots to some home for the 
feeble minded. Eczema, ranging 
from simple humor to distinct syph- 
ilitic forms, is the most prevalent dis- 
ease among the children, excepting, of 
course, such ills as are common to all 
childhood. The health of the Home, 
however, is on the whole unexpectedly 
good, due no doubt to the regular 
habits, sufficient food, and _ out-of- 
door exercise of the children, and to 
the care of the house physician and 
visiting surgical and medical staff. 
Moral perversions and defects rarely 
show themselves in the little ones. 
Even did these exist in any of them, 
they would lack in children so young 
—the majority are under twelve — 
sufficient strength to stand up against 
the discipline of the Home. As one 











by 


sees a group of these neatly dressed 
and fairly well conditioned children, 
one finds it hard to connect them with 
antecedents of poverty and vice. 
Where so many children are to be 
cared for by a relatively small num- 
ber of attendants, institutionalism 
must of necessity prevail. Each child 
at Marcella Street, however, is known 
by name and receives such personal 
attention as any exceptional need may 
demand. At meals eight or ten sit at 
a table, one of the older ones acting 
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MONDAY. 
Breakfast—Oatmeal and molasses, ce- 
real coffee. 
Dinner—Beef soup and vegetables, po- 
tatoes, bread. 
Supper—Corn bread and butter, coffee. 
bread and butter. 











VISITOR’S DAY AT MARCELLA STREET, 


as monitor and serving the principal 
dish. It is pleasant to note that 
within a short time “stone china” and 
table cloths have displaced tin plates 
and cups and bare boards. Bibs are 
provided for the boys and napkins for 
the girls. 

The dietary of the Home has re- 
ceived of late especial attention. The 
following bill of fare, prepared by a 
committee of experts in dietaries, is 
now in use there: 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast—Boiled rice and _ molasses, 
bread, cereal coffee. 

Dinner—Baked beans, corn starch pud- 
ding. 

Supper—Milk or cocoa, bread and but- 
ter, cheese. 





TUESDAY. 
Breakfast—Corn meal and _ molasses, 
bread, cereal coffee. 
Dinner—Split pea soup, boiled potatoes, 
bread, bread pudding. 
Supper—Bread, _ cheese, 
milk. 


gingerbread, 
WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast—Oatmeal and molasses, bread, 
cereal coffee. 

Dinner—Corned beef and _ vegetables, 
bread, potatoes. 

Supper—Apple sauce, bread and butter, 
milk. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfast—Rice and molasses, cereal 
coffee, bread and milk. 

Dinner—Bean soup and_ vegetables, 
boiled potatoes, pickles. 

Supper—Corn bread and butter, dried 
apple sauce, milk, bread. 
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FRIDAY. 
Breakfast—Oatmeal and molasses, bread, 
cereal coffee, milk. 
Dinner—Fish chowder, pickles, hard 
bread. 
Supper 
milk. 





Bread, cheese, gingerbread, 


SATURDAY. 
Breakfast—Corn mush and_~= molasses, 
bread, cereal coffee, milk. 








Dinner—Beef soup, potatoes, bread, ap- 
ples. 

Supper—Bread, cookies, prune sauce, 
milk. 


The Marcella Street school is a per- 
plexing problem. Constant acces- 
sions and departures keep the classes 
in a state of continual change. A 
large proportion of the children are 
of quite a low intellectual grade. In- 
sufficient school accommodations and 
the small corps of teachers employed 
by the institution make grading rather 
a matter of convenience than of merit. 
Competition is entirely lacking and 
a pupil is promoted quite as often 
through fear of overcrowding as be- 
cause of meritorious work. 

Within a few weeks, however, the 
Boston School Board has consented to 
assume the care of the school and 
make it a part of the public school sys- 
tem. More or less of the chil- 
dren may be sent to the schools 
of the neighborhood, while the rest 
will be provided, as_ before, with 
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teachers in their old school rooms. 
This transference of the control of the 
children’s education from the depart- 
ment to the School 
Board—a_transfer- 
ence so obviously 
fitting that one 
wonders why it 
was not made be- 
fore—will do much 
to solve the school 
problem. While the 
fluctuating charac- 
ter and low intel- 
lectual tone of the 
children will remain 
as before, yet the 
evil of overcrowd- 
ing will be removed 
or greatly diminished, an _ ade- 
quate teaching force provided, and, 
through contact with children outside 
the Home and perhaps the introduc- 
tion of better methods, the pupils 
aroused from their present apathy. 

Industrial work,’ although strongly 
urged by the superintendent, has not 
been introduced beyond a slight ex- 
tent. At present there are only 
basket-making for the boys and sew- 
ing for the girls. 

A great part of the domestic work 
is done by the children, who sweep and 
dust, scrub the floors, make the beds, 
assist in the laundry 
and kitchen, and 
wait on table. About 
three hours of play 
are allowed by the 
daily programme, 
except on Saturday, 
when there is a 
half holiday. 

Entertainments 
and excursions 
break the monotony 
of the Home rou- 
tine. About once a 
month an entertain- 
ment of some sort 
is given in the 
chapel, usually by 
outside friends. Oc- 
casionally the chil- 
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dren are taken to some theatre by the 
invitation of the manager, or to a base- 
ball game, or for a sail down the har- 
bor. <A baseball nine of the boys play 
match games with neighborhood nines 
of corresponding ages. Here the aim 
of the superintendent is to multiply as 
much as possible the number of points 
of contact between the Home and the 
outside world. 

The first Tuesday of each month is 
visitors’ day, when parents are admit- 
ted to see their children. These usu- 
ally come laden with candy, cakes, 
fruit and bottles of “tonic,” and gath- 
ering their little ones around them, 
form numerous small picnic parties 
about the buildings and grounds. On 
visiting day, also, brothers and sisters 
in the Home can talk with each other, 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, RAINSFORD ISLAND. 


—at all other times boys and girls 
being kept quite apart. Sundays there 
are mass and a Sunday school in the 
morning for Catholic children, and for 


Protestant children a Sunday school in’ 


the afternoon, the latter carried on by 
the Christian Endeavor Society of a 
neighboring church. 
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AT RAINSFORD ISLAND. 


The nursery department of the Mar- 
cella Street Home _ should receive 
separate mention. Infants are kept 
here only until they can be placed in 
country boarding places. The num- 
ber admitted in 1897 was 96, and the 
entire number from September, 1885, 
when the department was opened, to 
January, 1897, was 1,110. These 
numbers are not included in any fig- 
ures previously given. While board- 
ed out the little ones are still in the 
care of the superintendent and are 
visited at frequent intervals. At the 
age of five they are taken back to the 
Home to be put into the kindergarten. 

No institution can be expected to 
do satisfactory work so long as the 
means provided for doing it are un- 
suitable and inadequate. Whatever 
faults there may be in 
the Marcella Street 
Home, some at least are 
due to the defectiveness 
of its plant. The new 
wing occupied by the 
girls is on the whole 
satisfactory, but that 
portion of the build- 
ing used by the boys has long out- 
lived its usefulness for the  pur- 
poses wanted. The boys’ dormito- 
ries, dining-room, and play-room are 
sadly deficient in accommodation, 
causing a general overcrowding and 
rendering impossible a proper classi- 
fication of the boys in each of these 
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places; their lavatory is a disgrace to 
the city; and the ventilation through- 
out the building is defective. The 
grounds are not sufficiently large and 
varied and the high fence, made neces- 
sary perhaps by the locality, gives to 
the entire institution a prison aspect. 
Boston ought to provide larger and 
better quarters for its pauper and neg- 
lected children. Superintendent M. J. 
Dwyer well says in his last report :— 


“Here life is the youngest; the future of 
the children is to be moulded largely by 
what can be done for them while inmates of 
this Home; their whole lives may depend 
upon their early years of domicile within 
these walls; and assuredly, if they can be 
uplifted to a higher plane of usefulness to 
themselves and others than heretofore, the 
labor and expense of producing such a 
beneficent result ought not to impede the 
effort to attain it. If any discrimination is 
to be made among the various classes who 
become wards of the city, it surely should 
not be made to the disadvantage of the 
little ones, who have as yet done nothing 
to deserve the hard things they are forced 
to endure in life. If any class merit the 
utmost sympathy, the kindest and most 
benevolent maintenance, and the best in- 
fluences that can be provided for their men- 
tal, moral and physical improvement, it is 
the hapless children whose care has de- 
volved upon the city.” 


The Children’s Outdoor Aid De- 
partment, a branch of the Children’s 
Institutions Department, continues 
the work of the 
Marcella Street 
Home. Mr. John 
IX. McCarthy, the 
founder and pres- 
ent agent of the de- 
partment began in 
1872 to withdraw 
children from the 
juvenile  institu- 
tions and place 
them in country 
families. Since that 
time he has boarded 
out, put into free 
homes, or inden- 
tured through mi- 
nority, nearly 2,000 
boys and girls. At 
present Mr. Mc- 


Carthy has about 700 children under 
his charge. 

In the selection of boarding places 
and free homes great care is exercised. 
Inquiry is directed toward the charac- 
ter of the applicants for children, the 
influences by which they would sur- 





LORENZO D. PERKINS, 


Superintendent of the Reformatory, 


round a child, and other points that 
might affect the child’s well-being. 
Among the requirements made are:— 


“Each child shall be fed upon good and 
nourishing food, sent early to bed, and at 
all times be kept clean and tidy. 

“Each child shall be given both moral 
and _ religious training, attending the 
church of his own faith, whenever possible, 
and especially shall he be taught to be 
truthful, honest and obedient in daily life. 

“Each child of the school age must at- 
tend school regularly, staying out only by 
reason of illness. Reports of his attendance 
shall be sent to the department at No. 32 
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Tremont Street, at the close of each school 
term, on blanks provided for the purpose. 

“When old enough, simple household 
duties, not too hard for the age and 
strength of a child, may be given him, that 
he may acquire habits of industry. These 
duties, however, shall not be allowed to in- 
terfere with his hours of recreation. 

“All communications between a _ child 
and his relatives shall be through the de- 
partment. 

Each child boarded or in- 
dentured is still under the 
eyes of the department and 
is visited systematically by 
a department agefit. If, as 
sometimes happens, a home 
selected proves to be unsuit- 
able, the child is at once 
removed and placed else- 
where. When indentured 
boys or girls are able to 
earn more than their board, 





wages are exacted by the agent and 
deposited in the bank for them. As 
soon as a child is legally adopted, he 
ceases, of course, to be a ward of the 
city. 

There is a strong feeling 
on the part of the board 
of trustees, Superintendent 
Dwyer and others interested 
in the welfare of the city’s 
pauper and neglected chil- 
dren, that the work of the 
Outdoor Aid Department 
should be so extended as to 
diminish greatly the number 
of inmates at Marcella Street, 
if not to do away with the 
Home altogether except as a tempo- 
rary shelter for children while waiting 
to be placed in suitable homes. It is 
quite possible that this change will be 
made in the near future. 

How do these pauper and neglected 
children turn out as men and women? 
A detailed answer to this question 





RAINSFORD ISLAND BOYS. 


would be extremely interest- 
ing, were such an answer pos- 
sible. Of course many are 
taken away after a time by 
their parents, and become 
lost to sight. Of those that 
remain and as they grow up 
are placed in families, a good 
number marry and_ settle 
down in the neighborhood of 
the home of their adoption 
and live worthy and useful 
lives. Not a few acquire a 
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college education and enter the vari- 
ous professions, some achieving dis- 
tinction in their chosen lines. Former 
Marcella Street children are now 
studying in several of our New Eng- 
land colleges and seminaries. On 
the other hand, too many turn out 
badly and find their way ulti- 
mately into our pauper and criminal 
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Ireland, 3 in Russia, 3 in Newfound- 
land, 4 in England, 2 each in Italy, 
Scotland and Nova Scotia, and one 
each in Germany and Norway. 
Offences for commitment were 
chiefly larceny, stubborn child, and 
assault and battery. One boy was 
sent to the island for drunkenness, one 
for being idle and disorderly, and one 
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institutions, finishing their course as 
they began it, as public charges. 

The House of Reformation at 
Rainsford Island differs from the Mar- 
cella Street Home in the character of 
its inmates, the task set before it and, 
consequently, in the methods pur- 
sued. The Marcella Street Home 
takes children whose parents are un- 
able or unfit to care for them and 
endeavors to discharge the parental 
duties; the House of Reformation, as 
the name implies, receives such as have 
been sentenced by the courts for all 
offences except truancy, and aims so 
to mould them that they will become 
law-abiding children and worthy mem- 
bers of society. The inmates of the 
former institution are there through 
no fault of their own; those of the lat- 
ter, through personal misconduct. 
Boys only are sent to Rainsford, girls 
being placed in the state institution at 
Lancaster. 

In 1896, at Rainsford, 75 boys 
were received and 58 discharged. The 
largest number in the institution at 
one time during the year was 127; 
the smallest, 111. Of those commit- 
ted last year, 46 were born in Boston, 
4 in Massachusetts outside of Boston, 
4 in other states of the Union, 3 in 





for “playing ball on the Lord’s day.” 
Of the causes of discharge, 42 were 
pardon; 11, expiration of sentence; 
and 5, payment of fine. 

No boy under eight can be sen- 
tenced to Rainsford. A boy younger 
than eight would be classed as a neg- 
lected child and sent to Marcella 
Street. The average age of the boys 
at the island is well up toward 14. 

Rainsford Island is the gem of Bos- 
ton Harbor. Irregular in shape and 
diversified in character, with encir- 
cling sea-wall, grassy slopes, and fine 
shade trees, it forms a most pictur- 
esque background for the work going 
on there. 

Since 1734, when a pest house was 
built upon it, the island has been as- 
sociated with public institutions. In 
1872 it was purchased from the state 
as a site for an almshouse for men. 
The male paupers were transferred to 
Deer Island in 1886 and the alms- 
house was used for female paupers. 
The juvenile offenders succeeded the 
women in 1895. With the exception 


of an infant hospital—the old pest 
house, altered to suit its new use — 
on the extreme point, the House of 
Reformation is the only institution on 
therefore, 


island. Its 


the 


grounds, 
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are open, no fencing being required. 

The day at Rainsford begins at 5.40 
A. M.-— summer and winter alike — 
when the boys rise. At six o’clock 
they form in line and march to the 
lavatory, where fifteen minutes are 
spent on the morning ablutions, in- 
cluding a vigorous use of tooth 
brushes, long rows of which, each 
bearing its own number, adorn the 
walls. 6.15 to 6.30 is devoted to 











DINING ROOM. 
“setting up drill” 
on the play 
ground when the 
weather is suit- 
able, otherwise in 
the play room. 
This consists of 
simple gymnastic 
exercises. 

The military organization of the 
school deserves special mention. It 
consists of three companies, each of- 
ficered by a captain, two lieutenants, 
four sergeants, and four corporals. 
These are elected by the boys from 
among themselves. The boys are fur- 
nished with uniforms and “Quaker” 
guns, and are in charge of a military 
instructor. 

Breakfast is served at 6.30, and the 
boys march into the dining-room to 
the sound of drums beaten by two of 
their number. On special occasions 
a full brass band of the boys plays for 
the marching. 

The breakfast bill of fare is the 


same every morning of the year, viz.: 
oatmeal with milk and sugar, bread, 
and cereal coffee; that of the other 
meals is varied. 

From 7.30 to 9.30 the industrial 
classes are in session. Sloyd, carpen- 
try, printing and shoemaking are 
at present the only branches of indus- 
trial work at the island. Here the 
aim is both practical and moral. It 
includes both the education of the 
boys in occupa- 
tions that would 
be of value to 
‘them in after life 
and the inculca- 
tion of habits of 
obedience and in- 
dustry. Shoes are 
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made and printing done not only for 
the island, but for the other institu- 
tions as well. 

A monthly paper, The Leader, is 
issued from the printing office. This 
contains short selected stories, items 
of interest culled from other papers, 
and local happenings. It has an ex- 
change list of twenty-five, and a copy 
is on file in the newspaper room of 
the Boston Public Library. About 
500 copies of the paper are printed. 

While one part of the boys is in 
the industrial classes, another part 
works about the place and performs 
domestic duties. As at Marcella 
Street, much of the work of the house 
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is done by the 
boys. 

From 9.30 to 
r1.30 are the 
morning school 
hours. Although 
the Rainsford 
school is inde- 
pendent of the 
public school sys- 
tem, yet the city 
superintendent : 
sustains to it an 
advisory relation. 
Its courses of 
study run nearly 
parallel with those 
in the city schools for boys of about 
the same age. 

Dinner comes at 11.30. If it is 
Monday this will consist of boiled 
corned beef, vegetables, and bread. 
Tuesday's dinner would be beef, vege- 
table soup, potatoes, and bread. Each 
day has its own dinner bill of fare. 

l'rom 1.30 to 3.30 school is again in 
session. At 3.30 there is military drill. 
Industrial classes assemble at 4.30. 
From 5.30 to 6 is play time. Supper 
is ready at 6, consisting of vegetable 
hash, bread, cocoa with milk and 
sugar; or soup in place of the hash; 
or bread and butter, gingerbread, 
sauce, and cocoa. The day ends with 
bedtime at 7.30. 





THE PRINTING OFFICE, 





THE SHOE SHOP AT RAINSFORD ISLAND. 


On Saturday there is no school and 
more time is given for play. 

A religious service for Catholics is 
held every other Sunday and a Sunday 
school for Protestants every week. 
There are at present in the institution 
only about a dozen Protestants, the 
rest, with the exception of a few Jews, 
being Catholics. 

On account of their comparative iso- 
lation the boys at Rainsford are 
obliged to draw upon their own re- 
sources for amusement rather more 
than those of the other institutions. 
The band has been referred to already. 
Under the able leadership of the drill 
master it does much to cheer and en- 
liven the whole school. 

Besides the band, 
the boys of the 
first grade have a 
debating club, 
membership in 
which is condi- 
tional upon good 
behavior. This club 
elects its officers, 
disciplines its 
members, and con- 
ducts its meetings 
quite independent 
of anv officer of 
the institution. 
Among the sub- 
jects recently dis- 
cussed were: “Re- 
solved, That the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors should be 
prohibited in the city of Boston;” 
“Resolved, That George Washington 


was a greater man than Abraham 
Lincoln;’ and “Is it right that 
Americans, the lovers of liberty, 


should recognize Cuba, and help fight 
for her independence?” 

Entertainments are given occasion- 
ally by the boys and less frequently by 
outside friends. 

Visiting days are the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of the month, and 
nearly every boy has some caller. 

In point of intelligence the Rains- 
ford Island boys are, on the whole, 
well up to the average, and in not a 
few cases above the average. Almost 
none could be called feeble-minded. 
Their very presence here indicates a 
certain energy of nature and quick- 
ness of wit. 

Neither do they lack virtues. Gen- 
erosity is an almost universal trait 
among them, showing itself chiefly in 
their readiness to share with one an- 
other whatever good things they may 
have from home. Industry and will- 
ingness to work are only less notice- 
able. 

In all that takes place in the harbor 
they feel an absorbing interest, evinc- 
ing often the possession of consider- 
able shrewd observation. 

A healthier and more rugged set of 
boys than those at Rainsford it would 
be hard to find anywhere. Sickness 
is practically unknown among them. 
Although every one might say that he 
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is anxious to 


get 
away, and once in 
a while a boy con- 


trives to escape, 
yet all appear tol- 
erably well con- 
tented and _ even 
happy. 

Boys are sent to 
Rainsford for an 
indeterminate time 
during minority. 


The actual length 
of their stay de- 
pends largely upon 
their conduct. A merit system is 
in successful operation as a_ basis 
for release. For unexceptional con- 
duct for an entire day a boy re- 
ceives ten merits. When one_has 
earned this number each day for 
three months he is rewarded with two 
hundred merits extra. Merits are 
given also for excellence in the quar- 
terly school examinations at the rate 
of five for every per cent over the 75 
per cent mark. On the other hand, 
merits are deducted for misbehavior 
and for failure to reach the standard 
examination mark,—five for every 
per cent short of this. The more 
merits a boy accumulates, the shorter 
is his stay in the institution likely to 
be. A boy is expected, however, to 
remain not less than two years. 





M. J. PERKINS, 
Superintendent of the Parental School. 


The merit system, by enabling a boy 
to earn something each day toward his 
release, furnishes an incentive to obe- 
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dience and industry. Also, condition- 
ing so largely the length of a boy’s 
stay on his own effort, it does much 
to relieve the pressure on the pardon- 
ing power. 

But no boy is let off outright unless 
pardoned by the judge who sentenced 
him. He is released only on proba- 
tion during his minority, and is sub- 
ject to visitation by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, the agent of 
which is Mr. McCarthy, the agent 
of the Children’s Outdoor Aid Depart- 
ment. Should his conduct prove un- 
satisfactory to the agent, 
the boy may be sent back 
to Rainsford. Four boys 
were returned from pro- 
bation last year. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Mr. Lorenzo D. Perkins, superin- 
tendent of the House of Reformation 
since its removal to Rainsford, has had 
a large experience in institutional 
work. At the time of his appointment 
he was assistant superintendent of the 
House of Correction at Deer Island, 
and previously had been a teacher for 
a number of years in the juvenile re- 
formatories at Deer Island and Lan- 
caster, Ohio. Mrs. Perkins, who 
also has had considerable institutional 
experience, ably assists her husband 
in his work. 

The House of Reformation, like the 


Marcella Street Home, suffers from an 
unsuitable and inadequate equipment. 
The buildings are-ill adapted to the 
purposes of the institution and furnish 
insufficient accommodations. Three 
or four cottages large enough to ac- 
commodate thirty or forty boys each, 
and a school building for class rooms, 
gymnasium, etc., are strongly urged 
by the superintendent. With these a 
proper classification of the boys would 
be possible, also a further extension of 
the industrial work, by converting the 
present main building into much- 













THE 





HOSPITAL. 


needed shops. But 
would the less 
than twelve acres 


~ of the island afford 


room enough for 
such buildings? It 
should be a matter 
of regret that the 
work of this insti- 
tution, excellent as 
it is, must stop 
short of its best through lack of a 
proper plant. 

The Parental School for Truants in 
West Roxbury has a great advantage 
over the two other children’s institu- 
tions in that it is not obliged to carry 
on its work under limitations imposed 
by buildings designed originally for 
other uses. All of its buildings, with 
the exception of the superintendent’s 
house, were put up expressly for it. 
Four were built last year. A hospital 
was the first of these to be completed. 
This, a one-story building, is divided 
into two parts by a solid brick wall, 
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one part for contagious diseases and 
the other for ordinary sickness. The 
two parts are as distinct and separate 
as though they were two buildings, 
and can be entered only from the out- 
side. There are ten beds for boys, 
and two for nurses in each division. 
Construction, drainage, 
ventilation, and heating 
are on the most approved 
plan. 

Two excellent and at- 
tractive family buildings, 
or cottages, were put up 
last year. These each 
have accommodations for 
forty boys. <A pleasant 


THE PARENTAL SCHOOL IN SESSION. 


and well furnished reading-room, a 
home-like dining-room and a kitchen 
occupy the first floor; on the floor 
above there are forty single sleeping 
rooms, and in the basement a play- 
room and lavatory. 

The group or cottage system is a 
distinct advance on the congregate 
system. Under it an individual work 
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can be done that otherwise is not pos- 
sible. 

A master, a matron, and an assistant 
matron preside over each of the cot- 
tages. These take their meals with 


the boys in the common dining-room. 
All the food, with the exception of the 


READING 
ROOM. 


WASH ROOM. 


bread, is cooked in the 
house. To throw around 
the boys the subtle influ- 
ences of family life is the 
general aim. 

The grounds of 
Parental School 
ample and pleasant. 
Charles 
them on one side. 
or walls shut off 
the outside world. With the ex- 
ception of the uniform the boys 
wear, there is little about the place to 
suggest a reformatory institution. 
In 1896, 167 boys were committed to 
the Parental School and 55 discharged 
from it. The largest number in the 


the 
are 
The 
River flows by 
No high fences 
the boys from 
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school during the year was 121, and 
the average, 76. On the first of last 
September 164 boys were here. 

Truant girls are not sent to the Pa- 
rental School, but are placed in the 
Marcella Street Home. Only five, 
however, have been committed in the 
last two years. 

The work in the school-room at the 
Parental School is under the direct 
supervision of the Boston School 
Board and compares well with the best 
done among boys of the same ages in 
any school-room of the city. All the 
teachers are women as at Marcella 
Street. Instruction in Sloyd and wood 
carving has been added recently to the 
curriculum. 

Outside the school sessions the boys 
perform domestic duties and work 
about the place. On Sundays they at- 
tend religious services in the Catholic 
and Protestant churches of the neigh- 
borhood. Their dietary is essentially 
the same as that prescribed for the 
Marcella Street Home. 

Unlike the juvenile offenders at 
Rainsford, the truants are here for 
definite periods, but by good behavior 
may reduce the time of their sentence. 

Superintendent M. J. Perkins ac- 
quired training for his present position 
through many years’ service in other 
similar institutions. Previous to com- 
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ing to the Parental School he had 
been principal of the old reform school 
at Deer Island, and connected with 
the state reform school at Lancaster, 
Ohio, and the Lyman School, the 
state reform school of Massachusetts. 

To the work that the Marcella Street 
Home, the House of Reformation, and 
the Parental School set themselves 
to do too much importance can- 
not be attached. Not only the 
welfare of individuals, but that of 
society depends upon its  success- 
ful achievement. The Marcella 
Street Home endeavors to sup- 
ply to pauper and neglected children 
the place of a parent until such time 
as they can be restored to their natu- 
ral guardians or they arrive at the 
condition of self-support; the House of 
Reformation and the Parental School 
aim to reconcile to society children 
more or less at variance with it and to 
start them in the path of a useful ca- 
reer as members of the social body. 
Boston should feel an especial con- 
cern in the conduct of these institu- 
tions, since so many of the children 
passing through them are destined to 
become numbered among its future 
citizens and exert an influence in its 
affairs. Much of the hope of the city 
lies in the character of the work done 
by its children’s institutions. 


IN LEASH. 
By Annie E. P. Searing. 


GS We missed ea in tangled paths of time 


We missed each other, you and I! 


Twin souls in bondage held apart, — 
Our mutual yearnings seem to prophesy 
That when we, bodyless, through endless space 
Are free to live and love at last, 
This cord that strains between us now 
Will make us one, fulfilling so our past! 
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IN NEW 


ENGLAND: OBADIAH HOLMES AND 
JOHN MYLES. 


By William Adams Slade, 


EHOBOTH and 
Swansea, in Massa- 
chusetts, with their 
wealth of historical 
associations, offer a 
subject of special in- 
terest, as a part of the 

history of the early struggles for re- 
ligious liberty, in the story of Oba- 
diah Holmes and John Myles, the 
first, the founder of the first Baptist 
church in Massachusetts, and the 
other the pastor who collected the 
flock when it had been scattered by 
persecution and served as its guide 
until removed by death. 

Obadiah Holmes was a native of 
Preston, in Lancashire, England, and 
was born about 1607. He was an 
educated man, being a graduate of 
the University of Oxford. What 
little is known of his early life is con- 
tained in a manuscript which he him- 
self wrote and left to his children. 
According to this manuscript, which 
is extant, he was a rebellious youth, 
who hearkened neither to counsel nor 
to instruction. But it is to be pre- 
sumed that he wrote in the extrava- 
gant style of the Puritans, for his nar- 
rative of his fight against the wiles of 
the devil greatly resembles John 
Bunyan’s accounts of his conquest 
against sin, which were assuredly 
extravagant. Holmes writes: 

“T fell to prayer and duties, but 
found no rest or quiet in my soul; for 
then Satan let fly at me, and told me 
it was toodate to return, for there was 
no hope for me. I answered him, 
and did instance several of my wicked 
companions God had shown mercy 
unto a little before. He answered, 
Remember thou scorned, mocked 
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and derided them, yea, saying the 
devil was in them, they were all mad 
and become fools; and withal he told 
me I had read and heard that there 
was a sin that never could be forgiven, 
the which sin I had committed. 
With this assault he fooled me a long 
time, even my life was a burden to 
me.” 

Finally Holmes gained the victory 
over Satan, for he continues: ‘When 
God had given me to see in any 
measure this love of his, then, and not 
until then, could I give over working 
for life, and to live in working.” 

Having found the peace of mind so 
long sought, Mr. Holmes came to 
America, evidently believing that his 
field of labor was on this side of the 
Atlantic. If his conviction was such, 
it proved a true one. He joined the 
church in Salem, where he resided for 
six or seven years. About 1645 he 
was dismissed to the Congregational 
church in Rehoboth, which had but 
recently been established there under 
the ministry of the Rev. Samuel New- 
man. Here Mr. Holmes had been a 
member for four years when a serious 
schism arose in which he was active 
asaleader. Disliking Mr. Newman’s 
discipline and some of his tenets, he 
withdrew with eight others, who 
organized a church and chose Mr. 
Holmes as pastor. The members of 
the new church adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Baptists and were rebap- 
tized, probably by the Rev. John 
Clarke of Newport. Thus was or- 
ganized the first Baptist church in 
Massachusetts and the fourth of that 
persuasion in this country. 

The new church had to endure 
much _ persecution. Mr. Newman 
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exhibited the usual lack of tolerance 
of the times, and, after excommuni- 
cating the separatists, stirred up the 
civil authorities to take action 
against them. As a result, four peti- 
tions against them were lodged at the 
Plymouth Court: one from Rehoboth 
signed by thirty-five persons; one 
from Taunton; one from all but two 
clergymen in the colony; and one 
from the Court at Boston. The com- 
munication of the Massachusetts Bay 


Colony to the Plymouth Court was 
worded as follows: 


“Honored and Beloved Brethren—We 
have heard heretofore of divers Ana- 
baptists, arisen up in your jurisdiction, but 
being but few, we well hoped that it might 
have pleased God by the endeavors of 
yourselves, and the faithful elders with you, 
to have reduced such erring men again into 
the right way. But now to our great grief, 
we are credibly informed that your pa- 
tient bearing with such men hath produced 
another effect, namely, the multiplying and 
increasing of the same errors, and we fear 
maybe of other errors also, if timely care 
be not taken to suppress the same. Par- 
ticularly, we understand that within these 
few weeks there have been at Sea Cuncke 
[Seekonk] thirteen or fourteen persons re- 
baptized, yet we hear not if any effectual re- 
striction is intended thereabouts. Let it 
not, we pray you, seem presumptious in us 
to mind you hereof, nor that we earnestly 
entreat you to take care as well of the 
suppressing of errors as of the maintenance 
of truth, God equally requiring the per- 
formance of both at the hands of Christian 
magistrates, but rather that you will con- 
sider our interest is concerned therein. 
The infection of such diseases, being so 
many, are likely to spread into our juris- 
diction; ‘tune tua res agitur paries cum 
proximus ardet.? We are united by con- 
federacy, by faith, by neighborhood, by 
fellowship in our sufferings as exiles, and 
by other Christian bonds, and we hope 
neither Sathan nor any of his instru- 
ments, shall by this or any other errors, 
disunite us, and that we shall never have to 
repent us of our so near conjunction with 
you; but that we shall both so equally and 
zealously uphold all the truths of God re- 
vealed, that we may render a comfortable 
account to Him that hath set us in our 
places, and betrusted us with the keeping 
of both tables, of which well hoping, we 
cease your farther troubles, and rest. 

“Your very loving friends and brethren.” 


The Plymouth Court, however, 
took no more notice of this communi- 
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cation and the other petitions than to 
charge the separatists to desist from 
practices which annoyed their neigh- 
bors, and to bind them over to the 
October (1650) court, “One for an- 
other in the sum of ten pounds 
apiece.” No sentence appears on 
record against them. 

Shortly after this the little band of 
Rehoboth Baptists was weakened by 
the removal of Mr. Holmes and some 
of his adherents to Newport. The 
Massachusetts Bay Colony followed 
Mr. Holmes’s movements and con- 
tinued to harbor ill-will against him. 
For, according to the Newport church 
papers, he and two of his associ- 
ates, Messrs. Clarke and Crandal, 
“being the representatives of the 
church in Newport upon the request 
of William Witter of Lynn, arrived 
there, he being a brother in the 
church who, by reason of advanced 
age, could not undertake so great a 
journey as to visit the church.” Serv- 
ices were held at Witter’s house, for 
which Mr. Holmes and his compan- 
ions were arrested and condemned 
to suffer fines or whippings— Crandal 
five pounds, Clarke twenty pounds, 
and Holmes thirty pounds. Mr. 
Holmes refused to pay his fine or let 
his friends pay it for him. He was 
accordingly whipped with a three- 
corded whip, receiving thirty lashes. 
The punishment was inflicted on 
Boston Common. Mr. Holmes took 
his Testament to the Common with 
him and attempted to exhort the 
people who had gathered to witness 
the spectacle. But one of the magis- 
trates, Increase Nowel, bade the 
whipper to his task, and another of 
the magistrates, Thomas Flint, cried: 
“Fellow, do thine office, for this fel- 
low would but make a long speech to 
delude the people.” Mr. Holmes, 
nevertheless, proceeded to speak, 
saying that what he had to suffer was 
for the Word of God and testimony of 
Jesus Christ. “No,” said Mr. 
Nowel, “it is for your error, and go- 
ing about to seduce the people.” 
While his back was being bared and 
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while the whipper was plying the lash 
Mr. Holmes continued to speak. He 
told his hearers that though his flesh 
should fail and though his spirit 
should fail, yet his God would not 
fail. When the punishment was 
ended Mr. Holmes said to the magis- 
trates: “You have struck me with 
roses. Although the Lord has made 
it easy for me, yet I pray God it may 
not be laid to your charge.” He was 
then released and was met by two of 
his friends, John Hazel and John 
Spur, who shook him by the hand, 
Hazel without saying anything and 
Spur exclaiming, “Blessed be the 
Lord!” For so doing the authori- 
ties arrested Hazel and Spur and sen- 
tenced them to pay each forty shil- 
lings or to be whipped. They chose 
the latter punishment, but friends 
paid their fines and they were re- 
leased. 

After Holmes had recovered from 
the effects of the whipping of the in- 
tolerant authorities of Massachusetts 
Bay, which was not until after many 
weeks, he returned to Newport. 
Soon after he became pastor of the 
First Baptist Church there, succeed- 
ing the Rev. John Clarke, before men- 
tioned. “In Mr. Holmes,” writes 
one historian, “the church found a 
bold and fearless advocate for truth, 
and a faithful and _ indefatigable 
pastor.” Mr. Holmes died in service 
in 1682, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. He lies buried in Middle- 
town on the Island of Rhode Island. 

While Mr. Holmes was serving at 
Newport, the flock of Rehoboth Bap- 
tists had become scattered, not being 
able to withstand the bitter persecu- 
tion offered them. But in 1663, it 
was collected under the leadership of 
the Rev. John Myles of Swansea in 
Wales. Mr. Myles (or Miles as it is 
sometimes spelled) was a leader of 
the Baptists in Wales and was ejected 
from that country for non-conform- 
ity. He sought his home in New 
England, though when he came is 
not known. Doubtless he heard of 
Mr. Holmes and his followers and the 
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persecution waged upon them. At 
any rate he came to Rehoboth in the 
year mentioned and began to sow in 
the field which Mr. Holmes had 
ploughed. A church with seven 
members was organized, the records 
of the meeting at which it was formed 
being in the record book of the 
church, which is now to be found in 
the town of Swansea. This is a re- 
markable volume. It contains a list 
of the members of Mr. Myles’s 
church in Swansea, Wales, from 1640 
till 1660, with letters, decrees, ordi- 
nances, etc., of the several churches 
of the denomination in England and 
Wales, and records of the church in 
New England up to the present 
century. The records were begun 
in the Welsh tongue, and _ after- 
wards translated. Among the con- 
tents of the book is the covenant 


of the church which is a most inter- 
esting document and which well re- 
flects the characters of the men who 
drew it up. 


It reads as follows: 


“HOLY COVENANT. 


“Swansea in New England—A true copy 
of the Holy Covenant the first founders of 
Swansea entered into at the first beginning 
and all the members thereof for Divers 
years. 

“Whereas we Poor Creatures are through 
the exceeding Riches of God’s Infinite 
Grace Mercytully snatched out of the King- 
dom of darkness and by his Infinite Power 
translated into the Kingdom of his dear 
Son, there to be partakers with all the 
Saints of all those Privileges which Christ 
by the Shedding of his Pretious Blood 
hath purchased for us, and that we do find 
our Souls in some good Measure wrought 
on by Divine Grace to desire to be Con- 
formable to Christ in all things, being also 
constrained by the matchless love and 
wonderfull Distinguishing Mercies that we 
Abundantly Injoy from his most free grace 
to Serve him according to our utmost ca- 
pacitys, and that we also know that it is our 
most bounden Duty to Walk in visible 
Communion with Christ and Each other 
according to the Prescript Rule of his most 
holy word, and also that it is our undoubted 
Right through Christ to Injoy all the 
Privileges of God’s House which our souls 
for a long time panted after. And finding 
no other way at Present by the all-working 
Providence of our only wise God and gra- 
cious Father to us opened for the Injoy- 
ment of the same, We do therefore after 
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often and Solemn Seeking to the Lord for 
Help and direction in the fear of his holy 
Name, and with hands lifted up to him the 
most High God, Humbly and freely offer 
up ourselves this day a Living Sacrifice 
unto him who is our God in Covenant 
through Christ our Lord and only Saviour 
to walk together according to his revealed 
word in the Visible Gospel Relation both to 
Christ our only head, and to each other as 
fellow-members and Brethren of the Same 
Household faith, And we do Humbly 
praye that through his Strength we will 
henceforth Endeavor to Perform all our 
Respective Duties towards God and each 
other and to practice all the ordinances of 
Christ according to what is or shall be re- 
vealed to us in our Respective Places to 
exercise Practiceand Submit to the Govern- 
ment of Christ in this his Church, viz., fur- 
ther Protesting against all Rending or 
Dividing Principles or Practices from any 
of the People of God as being most 
abominable and loathsome to our souls and 
utterly inconsistent with that Christian 
Charity which declares men to be Christ’s 
Disciples. Indeed further declaring in that 
as Union ir Christ is the sole ground of 
our Communion, each with other, So we 
are ready to accept of, Receive to and hold 
Communion with all such as by judgment 
of Charity we conceive to be fellow- 
members with us in our head Christ Jesus 
tho differing from us in Such Controversial 
Points as are not absolutely and essenti- 
ally necessary to salvation. W= also hope 
that though of ourselves we ere altogether 
unworthy and unfit thus to offer up our- 
selves to God or to do him a, or to ex- 
pect any favor with, or mercy from Him, 
He will graciously accept of this our free- 
will offering in and through the merit and 
mediation of our Dear Redeemer, And that 
he will imploy and emprove us in this 
service to his Praise, to whom be all Glory, 
Honor, now and forever. Amen. 

“The names of the persons that first 
joyned themselves in the Covenant afore- 
said as a Church of Christ, 

John Myles, Elder. 
James Brown, 
Nicholas Tanner, 
Joseph Carpenter, 
John Butterworth, 
Eldad Kingsley, 
Benjamin Alby.” 


This covenant is remarkably liberal 
for the times, so much so that the 
Rev. Mr. Newman’s hostile feelings 
were again aroused, and he called 
upon the Plymouth Court to suppress 
the Baptists and their newly-formed 
church. Whereupon, each member 
of the church was fined five pounds 
and prohibited from worship for one 
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month, and they were all advised to 
remove from Rehoboth to some 
place where they would not prejudice 
any existing church. In pursuance 
of this advice the church removed to 
Wannamoiset, within the bounds of 
old Swansea, Mass., and within what 
is now Barrington, R. I. Here the 
church grew in numbers and in favor 
with both the church left behind in 
Rehoboth and the Plymouth Court. 
The Rehoboth church voted in 1666, 
three years after Mr. Newman’s 
death, to invite Mr. Myles to preach 
to them “once in a fortnight on the 
week day and once on the Sabbath 
day,” and again later in the same 
year voted “that Mr. Myles shall con- 
tinue to lecture on the week day and 
further on the Sabbath, if he be there- 
unto legally called.” The Plymouth 
Court showed its change of feelings 
by granting Mr. Myles, Captain 
Willett, and others of the church a 
township south of the Rehoboth lim- 
its under the name of New Swansea. 

Mr. Myles numbered in his church 
not only Baptists but Congregation- 
alists as well, and his broad-minded- 
ness rendered it even possible for 
those of far wider differences of 
opinion to come under his leader- 
ship. The spirit of fairness which 
characterized all of Mr. Myles’s do- 
ings is seen in his reply to Captain 
Willett, who, with four others, was 
given the trust of “the admittance of 
town inhabitants.” Captain Willett 
made these proposals: 


“1. That no erroneous person be ad- 
mitted into the township as an inhabitant 
or sojourner. 

“2. That no men of any evil behaviour, 
or contentious persons, &c., be admitted. 

“3. That none may be admitted that may 
become a charge to the place.” 


The reply of Mr. Myles shows the re- 
ligious motive to have been dominant 
in the settlement of the town, and 
while more catholic in its spirit than 
the proposals, was agreed to. 

Mr. Myles’s salary as pastor was 
forty pounds a year. But he was 
more than passing rich, for he re- 
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ceived in addition a like amount in 
“current country funds” for his serv- 
ices as schoolmaster, he being the 
town’s first teacher as well as its first 
preacher. Mr. Myles taught gram- 
mar, rhetoric, arithmetic, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, reading and writing. 
School was held in different parts of 
the town, and Mr. Myles by boarding 
around was brought into contact with 
all his parishioners. 

In 1675, King Philip’s War broke 
out, Swansea being the scene of the 
first bloodshed. Mr. Myles’s house 
was fortified and known as “Myles’s 
Garrison.” Here the troops col- 
lected at the first outbreak, and in a 
skirmish with the Indians lost a man. 
Mr. Myles was foremost in the de- 
fense of the settlement, holding the 
position of captain. In 1676 Philip was 
killed at Mt. Hope, and the war was 
over, but its ravages had sadly 
broken up the Swansea church. Ow- 
ing to its scattered condition, Mr. 
Myles went to Boston, where he 
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labored for three years. Peace, how- 
ever, was found to have been entirely 
restored, and the church took new 
courage and collected again, sending 
urgent entreaties to Mr. Myles to 
return to them, which he did. He 
served as pastor for only three years, 
however, when, in 1683, death ended 
a ministry of thirty-eight years. 

John Myles and his predecessor, 
Obadiah Holmes, may not be as well 
known as are other men numbered 
among the champions of religious 
liberty in New England’s early days. 
They lived and labored in a section of 
the country not adapted by situation 
ever to become thickly settled or to 
have much prominence, and which 
even now retains many of its primi- 
tive characteristics. They labored 
earnestly and faithfully, they suffered 
much, but they exerted a wide influ- 
ence. If they are to be known by their 
fruits, they certainly deserve to rank 
high among the apostles of religious 
liberty in the history of New England. 


ESEK HOPKINS, FIRST ADMIRAL OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY. 
By Robert Grieve. 
ANY ofthe. or those who were able to market 
men who do the new device. In social and 
the basal or political development this is even 
primary work more striking. The men_ behind 


in movements 
which result in 
progress for 
mankind fail to 
receive any due 
recompense or 
recognition. 
Great inven- 
tions have usu- 
ally been the 
result of the 
labor of un- 
known men, while the reward of suc- 
cess has been reaped either by those 
who put on the finishing touches 








the scenes, who often do the most 
important work of organizing and lay- 
ing the foundations, are frequently 
overlooked, while those who achieve a 
picturesque success by means of the 
facilities thus created are regarded as 
the heroes and great men. 

The fame of the first admiral of the 
American navy, Esek Hopkins, has 
suffered an eclipse almost total, while 
other men who were materially helped 
to do what thy did through his exer- 
tions have filled much larger places in 
the naval history of the Revolution. 
His experience as commander-in-chief 
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of the Continental navy both before 
and after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, for a period of over two years, 
was a constant struggle against a suc- 
cession of circumstances which, with- 
out any fault of his own, prevented 
him from carrying out the orders of 
Congress and defeated his own plans 
for extended enterprises. While the 
best informed and the just men among 
his contemporaries recognized the fact 
that his failure to accomplish certain 
expected results was due to insur- 
mountable difficulties, there was a 
popular feeling that he had not ex- 
erted himself as strenuously as he 
might have done. The result has 
been that his place has never been de- 
fined nor the service he rendered 
properly estimated. 

The causes of this lack of success 
were inherent in the circumstances. 
Esek Hopkins, by his vigorous and 
clear protests against those who were 
using the public service and the war 
as a means of private gain, demon- 


strated his courage and patriotism. 
dut he thereby incurred the enmity of 
the “mercenary merchants,” and their 
antagonism balked his efforts in many 


directions. Although he soon per- 
ceived that this opposition would be 
strong, he persevered, with faith in his 
fellow citizens and *- ‘ ongress; but 
the self-interest of the fortune hunters, 
with their intrigues, was too strong for 
him at home, and the Continental 
Congress was too weak, too ignorant 
of the circumstances, and too much 
divided in counsel, to render him effi- 
cient aid. 

Neither the British government nor 
the British people expected when the 
American Revolution began, that the 
colonists would be able to fight so suc- 
cessfully as they did on the sea. 
The thought was not for a moment 
entertained that the scattered com- 
munities of farmers and fishermen on 
the American sea-board would be able 
to offer any successful resistance to 
the war ships of the mother country, 
or to mateutally damage her com- 
merce. Yet the event proved that the 
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Americans were the superior fighters; 
they demonstrated their preeminence 
both in the Revolution and in the 
War of 1812. 

The training which the American 
colonists received in their ordinary 
pursuits partly explains why they de- 
veloped such ability as sea fighters. 
Nearly every man was accustomed to 
hard out-door work in the field and 
the forest, or on the sea. Many of 
them had been sailors at some time or 
other in their lives, for the sea was the 
principal and in many instances the 
only highway of commerce between 
the scattered sea-board colonies. 
Then, too, a large proportion of these 
sailors had served in the privateers 
which in the wars with France and 
Spain had preyed on the rich vessels 
of those nations. In this pursuit, 
which was carried on by the colonial 
merchants on the same basis as their 
legitimate trading ventures and in 
connection with them, many of the 
men obtained experience in sea fight- 
ing. 

The discipline on the American pri- 
vateers was not of the rigid character 
that prevailed on the English men-of- 
war. ‘The officers and men were 
neighbors at home, and their relations 
on shipboard were more those of as- 
sociates in a common enterprise than 
those of superiors and _ inferiors. 
This resulted in an effective codpera- 
tion where single vesse!s were con- 
cerned, as each man was impelled by 
his self interest to accomplish the best 
possible results, while affection and 
comradeship induced all necessary 
submission to the officers. But when 
large enterprises were undertaken, this 
personal independence prevented the 
obedience that was so _ necessary. 
Jealousy and insubordination natu- 
rally followed and hindered concerted 
movements on a large scale. Such at 
least was the experience of Esek Hop- 
kins and his officers. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Esek Hopkins was probably the best 
known sea-captain in the colonies. 
For forty years he had followed the 
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sea both as merchant-captain and as 
commander of privateers, as well as 
in the colonial service during the 
Seven Years’ War. His ability and 
enterprise were undoubted, and _al- 
though he was nearly sixty years of 
age,his previous achievements pointed 
him out as the best man for com- 
mander of the Continental navy. 

The Hopkins family was one of the 
most important in the colony of Rhode 
Island. ‘thomas Hopkins, its pro- 
genitor, an associate of Roger Wil- 
liams, was one of the first settlers of 
the town of Providence, in 1640. His 
descendants were enterprising men, 
some of them conspicuous in the pub- 
lic life of the colony, and in the fourth 
generation two of them acauired na- 
tional reputations. Stephen Hopkins, a 
great grand-son of the first settler, was 
in the years preceding the Revolution 
one of Rhode Island’s most conspic- 
uous citizens. He served for many 
vears as governor and chief justice. 
His writings, his services as delegate 
from Rhode Island to the Continental 
Congress and as one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
made him the most eminent Rhode 
Islander in civil affairs at that critical 
period. Esek Hopkins was a younger 
brother of Stephen, and in a measure 
his fame has been obscured by the 
greater renown of the latter. 

Esek Hopkins was born April 26, 
1718, at Chanumiscook, now Chop- 
mist, Scituate, R. I., about fifteen 
miles from Providence. This region. 
at that period. was within the limits of 
the town of Providence. The Hon- 
kins farm was on hich land overlook- 
ing a wide extent of country; but the 
neichborhood was sparsely settled, 
and the country was barren, hillv and 
forest-covered. The opportunities for 
education were verv limited in such 
surroundings, but the parents of the 
Honkins brothers had, through their 
familvconnections. tnustal advantages 
of culture considering the times and 
circumstances, so that the home train- 
ing which the children received, espe- 
cially in the practical lines of mathe- 
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matics and kindred studies, was prob- 
ably superior to that enjoyed by any 
of their neighbors. 

In those days the sea calicd tlic 
young men as the cities do now. No 
career was open to a _ wide-awake 
youth if he remained among his native 
wooded hills. William Hopkins, 
Esek’s eldest brother, became a sailor 
in his early youth, and acquired fame 
and fortune as captain of merchant 
vessels and of privateers during the 
French and Spanish wars. The 
annalist of the family says he was dis- 
tinguished for his dash and enterprise, 
and that “tradition ascribes to him a 
series of adventures of a Quixotic 
character.” Inspired, no doubt, by 
his brother William’s example, Esek 
Hopkins, in the early part of 1738, 
when he was twenty years of age, 
shipped from Providence as a “raw 
hand” on a vessel bound for Surinam. 
His worldly wealth was very iittle, his 
most prized possession being his gun, 
which before sailing he disposed of for 
a Spanish fourpence. 

Although he shipped as a common 
sailor, it is probable he had received 
instruction in the art of navigation 
from Captain William, and he had 
very likely sailed with him on some of 
his voyages. This supposition is ren- 
dered likely by the fact that in a very 
short time he had risen to the com- 
mand of a vessel. That he made 
good use of his opportunities is proved 
by the testimony of his contcm:po- 
raries that he was considered in middle 
life preéminent in his practical knowl- 
edge of seamanship. 

With the characteristic prudence 
and energy of the New Englander, 
Captain Hopkins was not only a navi- 
gator, but was also a merchant. In 
some of his ventures his brother 
Stephen was a partner, and many of 
the substantial citizens of Providence 
and Newport were glad to take shares 
in his vessels, for he was a man of skill 
and push, and profit was almost cer- 
tain to result. At one time seventeen 
vessels were owned and controlled by 
the Hopkins family, and Captain Esek 
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was the commodore of the fleet. It is 
related that in the course of his career 
he was five or six times rendered al- 
most penniless by the fortunes of 
trade or the disasters of war, but he 
retrieved himself quickly on every 
occasion and left a large estate to his 
descendants. 

When he was twenty-three years 
of age, he married, November 28, 
1741, Desire Burroughs, daughter of 
Ezekiel Burroughs, one of the leading 
merchants of Newport, and from that 
time until 1755 he made Newport his 
home. His wife’s family were mer- 
chants and sea-faring folk of great in- 
fluence in their native city. 

At the time of Captain Hopkins’s 
residence there, Newport was a sea- 
port of equal, if not greater, impor- 
tance with either Boston or New York. 
It had a population of between 6,000 
and 7,000 people: its commerce was 
extensive and profitable, and it was 
the principal rendezvous for the priva- 
teers which preved upon the French 
and Spanish merchantmen. In the 
year 1745 more than twenty rich 
prizes were brought into the harbor. 
Privateering was considered legiti- 
mate business in those days, as slave- 
holding and slave-trading were then 
and at a later date. Great fortunes 
were acquired by Newport merchants 
more through the operations of their 
privateers than by means of trade. 
Godfrey Malbone, who was then one 
of the leading men of the port, lived 
in regal magnificence, and his vessels 
are said to have captured the ships of 
any nation which came in their way, 
practicing piracy rather than opposi- 
tion to the king’s enemies. An under- 
ground passage, which was unearthed 
during the present century, led to his 
mansion from the shores of the harbor, 
and is supposed to have been used to 
smuggle in valuable freight secretly. 
The tales of the buccaneers or the 


legends about Captain Kidd hardly 
present anything more suggestive on 
which to base an exciting storv. 

To dwell upon this aspect of the life 
of Newport would, however, do grave 
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injustice to its people. Other influ- 
ences were at work which counter- 


acted and modified the tendencies re- 
sulting from the freebooting practices 
of the sea-faring population. The in- 
habitants were tolerant, hospitable and 
enterprising. Contact with the world 
had given them some education and 
culture and had imbued them with so 
much of the cosmopolitan spirit that 
three hundred Jews had been induced 
to settle there and were enabled to live 
cn an equal footing in peace and 
amity with their neighbors. The 
presence of the idealistic philosopher, 
Dean, afterwards Bishop Berkeley in 
Newport for a little over two years, 
1728-30, did much to give an intellec- 
tual tone to the community, which 
was never dissipated. Undoubtedly 
Esek Hopkins, admitted as he was 
through his own and his wife’s family 
connections into the most select social 
circles, received benefits in mental 
training and in manners, in the courtly 
Newport society, which made up for 
the opportunities denied him in his 
youth. 

Whether Esek Hopkins removed to 
Providence in 1752 or 1755 is un- 
certain. According to the records 
of Providence he was in 1752 a 
member of the committee “to have 
the care of the town school-house, 
and to appoint a master to teach 
in said house.” The other mem- 
bers of this committee were Nicholas 
Cooke, Joseph Olney, Elisha Brown 
and Joseph Mawney, all leading 
citizens. This appointment would 
seem to prove that he was a resident 
of Providence in that vear; but he may 
have continued to reside at Newport 
a portion of the time. At any rate, in 
1755 he was a permanent resident of 
Providence, and had purchased and 
settled on a farm in the north part of 
the town, where he continued to reside 
during the rest of his life. That he was 
regarded as a man of ability and had 
the confidence of his townsmen is 
shown by the fact that he represented 
Providence in the General Assembly 
from October, 1762, to May, 1764. 
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When the Seven Years’ War broke 
out, in 1756, Captain Hopkins fitted 
out one of his vessels as a privateer, 
took command himself, and went out 
on a cruise. He soon captured a 
valuable vessel, brought it into, Provi- 
dence, and renamed it the “Desire,” in 
honor of his wife. This was not the 
only cruise he engaged in during that 
war; for in November of the next year 
prize goods sent in by him were con- 
demned in the Connecticut courts of 
Vice-Admiralty, and sold by public 
vendue at New London for £213, of 
which amount Captain Hopkins real- 
ized £184. Many of the naval officers 
who subsequently achieved distinction 
in the Revolution served under Cap- 
tain Hopkins during this period with 
benefit to themselves in the training 
they received. Abraham Whipple, 
who performed many brilliant and 
daring naval actions during the Revo- 
lution, says in one of his letters to 
Esek Hopkins twenty years later: “I 
had the honor to serve you in the last 
French war, and to your satisfaction, 
I thought.” 

When war between the colonies and 
the mother country seemed inevitable 
and measures for defence were neces- 
sary, his towns-people turned instinc- 
tively to Esek Hopkins for help. His 
obvious executive ability, his knowl- 
edge of men, his understanding of 
the arts of naval warfare and his 
observations in foreign countries all 
contributed to make him a fit leader. 
During the early summer of 1775 
earth-works were thrown up on the 
elevations overlooking Providence 
harbor, and a battery of 16-pounders 
was erected on Fox Point at the head 
of the harbor. By vote of the town 
meeting, August 29, Esek Hopkins 
was elected to the command of this 
battery, and he immediately proceeded 
to put the harbor and town into a con- 
dition of defence. These measures 
were designed to prevent the British 
ships, then at Newport, from captur- 
ing the town or raiding the country 
for supplies. This was not an imagin- 
ary danger, for on the morning of 


August 22, two British ships of war, 
with their tenders, approached within 
a few miles of the town; but as all the 
shore batteries were immediately 
manned by the military companies of 
the town and vicinity, the British com- 
manders did not consider it prudent to 
make an attack. Under the direction 
of Captain Hopkins, a floating battery 
was built, fire ships were prepared, 
and a boom and chain made ready to 
stretch across the mouth of the har- 
bor, should the enemy appear. All 
tliese preparations were made under 
the authority of the town of Provi- 
dence; but in October the colony as- 
sumed the direction of the work. 

In October, 1775, the British fleet at 
Newport was increased by four ves- 
sels, and the commander, Captain 
Wallace, made demands on the in- 
habitants of the islands of Rhode 
Island and Conanicut for a large 
amount of live-stock. The colonists 
were driven to take some action to 
protect themselves. Esek Hopkins 
was then commissioned, by the Recess 
Committee of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, as commander-in-chief 
of the colonial forces, with William 
West as second in command. With 
a force of 600 men, composed of five 
companies from Providence and com- 
panies of militia from Tiverton and 
Little Compton, he marched at once 
for Newport and encamped at Middle- 
town. This show of force brought 
about negotiations and on General 
Hopkins’s advice the Recess Com- 
mitee agreed to furnish provisions to 
the British through one person on 
condition that Newport be spared, and 
the British commander on his part 
agreed not to land his men provided 
the “rebels” did not enter Newport. 

When the Newport affair had been 
thus arranged, General Hopkins and 
Joseph Brown, who had been ap- 
pointcd a committee to determine tiie 
best places to fortify on the bay, made 
a tour of the colony, and as a result 
batteries were erected, under General 
Hopkins’s direction, at Pawtuxet and 
clscwhere, and the colonial troops cn 
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khode Island and Conanicut were re- 
inforced. The remains of many of 
these old fortifications still exist in the 
shape of grass-grown mounds in the 
vicinity of Providence, particularly on 
Field’s Point, on Fort Hill, East 
Providence; and at Pawtuxet Neck. 
As a result of General Hopkins’s exer- 
tions the whole bay was put in a good 
condition of defence, and the yeomen 
soldiers were organized into an effec- 
tive fighting, corps. 

By the latter part of the year 1775, 
the Continental Congress began to 
think that an American navy should 
be created. The first steps in this di- 
rection were, however, taken in Rhode 
Island, as the General Assembly, on 
August 26, passed a resolution direct- 
ing the colony’s delegates in Congress 
to use their’ influence to have a fleet of 
cruisers equipped for the protection of 
commerce. These resolutions were 
presented October 3, and as a result 
on October 13 one vessel was ordered 
by Congress; October 30 a second 
one was provided for, and a marine 
committee was appointed consisting 
of Silas Deane, John Adams, Stephen 
Hopkins, John Langdon, Joseph 
Hewes and Richard Henry Lee. 
This committee was empowered to 
procure vessels, and on December 
13, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, Congress authorized the con- 
struction of thirteen vessels, at an 
estimated cost of $866,666.66. Of 
these ships, one was to be built in New 
Hampshire, two in Massachusetts, 
two in Rhode Island, two in New 
York, one in Maryland, and the others 
as the committee should decide. 

Esek Hopkins was the unanimous 
choice for the head of the new navy, 
and on December 22, 1775, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. This 
was the same title that Washington 
had as general of the army. Hopkins 
has, however, been generally known 
by the title of “commodore,” although 
he was sometimes addressed both by 
the Marine Committee and by officials 
of Congress as “Admiral”; but he was 
usually written to as Commander-in- 
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chief. He was at once relieved of his 
military command by the Recess 
Committee of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, and proceeded imme- 
diately to Philadelphia in the sloop 
“Katy,” under command of Abraham 
Whipple, with one hundred Rhode 
Island men especially enlisted for 
naval service. Early in January, 
1776, he had assembled a squadron of 
eight vessels, all of which were mer- 
chantmen hastily converted into war 
ships; their total armament was only 
I10 guns. His reception on board 
this little fleet is thus described in 
Maclay’s History of the Navy: 

“At 9 o’clock, on a clear, frosty 
morning in January, he stepped into 
his barge at the foot of Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and amid the discharges 
of artillery and the cheers of the multi- 
tude he made his way through the 
floating ice to his flagship, the 
‘Alfred.’ When he gained the deck, 
Captain Dudley Saltonstall gave the 
signal, and First Lieutenant John 
Paul Jones hoisted a yellow silk flag 
bearing the device of a pine tree and 
a rattlesnake, with the motto ‘Don’t 
tread on me.’ This was the first flag 
hoisted on an American man-of- 
war.” 

The names of these vessels with 
their commanders and armaments 
were as follows: Ships: “Alfred,” 24 
guns, Dudley Saltonstall; ‘“Colum- 
bus,” 20 guns, Abraham Whipple; 
brigs: “Andrea Doria, 14 guns, 
Nicholas Biddle; “Cabot,” 14 guns, 
John B. Hopkins (son of Esek Hop- 
kins); sloops: “Providence” (formerly 
the “Katy”), 12 guns; “Hornet,” 10 
guns; “Wasp,” 8 guns; “Fly,” tender, 
8 guns. 

After being detained for some weeks 
by the ice, the squadron sailed from 
the Capes of the Delaware, Feb. 17, 
1776, and on the night of the 19th the 
“Fly” and the “Hornet” were sepa- 
rated from the others. The latter did 
not overtake them during the cruise; 
but the “Fly” rejoined the fleet at 
New Providence. The six small ves- 
sels first sailed south, with the pur- 
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pose of engaging some of Lord Dun- 
more’s ships, which had been raiding 
the seaport towns of the southern col- 
onies; but as the weather became cold 
and stormy, and the enemy’s vessels 
were safe in their harbors, where their 
strengih both as to numbers and posi- 
tion was much greater than that of the 
Continental fleet, and there were be- 
sides many sick men on four of the 
vessels, Commodore Hopkins consid- 
ered it best to proceed to a more genial 
climate, and appointed a rendezvous, 
with a time limit of fourteen days, at 
Abacco, one of the Bahama Islands. 
An expedition was there organized 
against the port of New Providence 
on the island of Nassau; and on 
March 3, a force of 200 marines under 
Captain Nicholas, and 50 sailors, 
under Lieutenant Weaver, was landed 
and took possession of the small fort 
without any opposition. The large 
fort was still in the possession of the 
islanders. The Admiral issued a 
manifesto to the people of New Provi- 
dence, declaring that his intentions 
were only to “take possession of the 
powder and warlike stores, belonging 
to the Crown,” and that if no opposi- 
tion was attempted the persons and 
property of the inhabitants would be 
safe. As a result of this action, al- 
though the large fort had been 
strongly garrisoned by the inhabitants, 
the people deserted, and the governor 
wa. soon obliged to deliver up the 
keys to Captain Nicholas. The stores 
captured consisted of 88 cannon, (9 to 
36-pounders), 15 mortars (4 to II 
inches diameter), 5,458 shells, 11,000 
round shot and 15 barrels of gunpow- 
der. The governor had, however, the 
day before, sent off in a small sloop 
150 barrels of gunpowder. The only 
prisoners taken were Montfort Brown, 
the lieutenant governor, and Mr. 
Thomas Arwin. counsellor and collec- 
tor of His Majesty’s quit-rents in 
South Carolina, and inspector general 
of His Majesty’s customs for North 
America. The stores were put on 
board the fleet and in a large sloop 
which the admiral borrowed for this 
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purpose, with the promise to return it 
to the owners. 

The small vessels of the squadron 
were heavily loaded with these spoils, 
and they made their way slowly home- 
ward. On the 4th of April, as they 
entered Long Island Sound from the 
east, they fell in with and captured the 
schooner “Hawke,” of 6 guns and 8 
swivels, under command of Captain 
Wallace, son of Commodore Wallace, 
then in command of the British vessels 
at Newport. The next day the bomb 
brig “Bolton” of 8 guns, 2 howitzers, 
and 48 hands, with a plentiful supply 
of ammunition, was also captured. 

The squadron now consisted of six 
vessels and the sloop with the stores, 
as the “Wasp” had parted company 
on the return trip. After the capture 
of the schooner and the brig, as they 
were proceeding slowly up the Sound 
before daylight, on the morning of the 
6th, a strange vessel was encountered. 
In the darkness she was hailed by one 


of the smaller vessels, and responded 


with a broadside. The American ves- 
sels were separated by considerable 
distances from each other; but the 
stranger was successively engaged by 
the “Cabot,” the “Alfred,” the “An- 
drea Doria” and the “Columbus,” for 
about three hours, with a loss of 
ten killed and a number seriously 
wounded, among whom was John B. 
Hopkins, commander of the “Cabot.” 
The “Cabot” sustained the greater 
part of the fighting, but the “Colum- 
bus” was engaged when daylight ap- 
proached, and although, in response 
to the signals of the Admiral her com- 
mander, Captain Whipple, withdrew 
and returned to the squadron, there 
was a feeling on the part of his brother 
officers that he had not fought as well 
as he should. The stranger proved to 
be the British frigate “Glasgow,” of 
24 guns. Although she was badly dam- 
aged she escaped into Newport, but 
her tender was captured. The Conti- 
nental squadron proceeded on its way, 
and put into New London, April 8th. 

The news of the success of the at- 
tack on the Bahama Islands was 
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received with great rejoicing in all the 
colonies. John Hancock, on behalf of 
Congress, wrote from Philadelphia, 
Apri 17, 1776, congratulating Au- 
miral Hopkins on the outcome of the 
expedition. 

The failure to capture the “Glas- 
gow” was the only setback of the 
cruise. 1t was in no way discreditable 
to Admiral Hopkins or his captains, 
but rather showed their pluck and sea- 
manship in that, when loaded with 
captured spoils, encumbered with two 
prizes and a transport, and with many 
sick men on board, they were in the 
dead of night able to defend them- 
selves so effectually. Had the “Glas- 
gow” continued the fight, she would 
undoubtedly have been captured. Ii 
she haa been pursued, the British fleet, 
then in Newport, would have been 
calied out, and the American vessels 
wvuld have been greatly overmatched, 
so that the course followed was the 
wisest under the circumstances. Cap- 


tain Whipple of the “Columbus” was 
blamed so much by his associates for 
not closing with the “Glasgow,” that 


he demanded a court-martial, which 
was held on board the “Alfred,” at 
Providence, May 6. He was ac- 
quitted, as it was shown that the want 
oi wind and the position of his vessel 
prevented any action on his part. 
The same _ court-martial cashiered 
Captain Hazard of the “Providence” 
for disobedience of orders. The es- 
cape of the “Glasgow” had a depress- 
ing effect on the popular mind and 
operated against the navy. The vic- 
tories that had been won and the 
prizes captured did not seem to count 
for much, when compared with what 
was felt, unjustly as appears, to have 
been an avoidable defeat. 

Before the fleet started from Phila- 
delphia a large number of the sailors 
were sick, and when it arrived in New 
London there were over two hundred 
down with the small pox and other 
diseases. In response to the request 
of Admiral Hopkins, General Wash- 
ington sent from New York nearly 
two hundred men to help man the 
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fleet which sailed for Providence, 
R. L, April 24, the British fleet 
having left Newport meanwhile. 
When the vessels arrived in Provi- 
dence, more than one hundred men 
were so sick as to be incapacitated for 
service, and others were coming down 
every day with a malignant fever. 
Soon after, General Washington asked 
for the return of his soldiers, and all 
who were not ill or had not deserted 
were sent back to New York in the 
sloop “Providence,” under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Paul Jones. 
At this time Admiral Hopkins, ac- 
cording to a letter written by him to 
the Marine Committee, “was making 
all the dispatch possible to procure 
provisions and stores to go on a three 
or four months’ cruise.” But the 
sickness of so many men, the deterrent 
influence that the prevalence of the 
sickness had in preventing new re- 
cruits from joining the fleet, and the 
recalling of the soldiers by Washing- 
ton completely upset the Admiral’s 
plans. 

Sickness among the sailors was not, 
however, the only cause that deterred 
recruits from joining the navy. _—Pri- 
vateering had been authorized by the 
Continental Congress, March 18, 
1776. The wages paid on the priva- 
teers was from one-half to twice as 
much as Congress permitted to be 
paid on the Government ships, which 
only gave a share of one-third in all 
prizes taken and one-half in the case 
of armed vessels, while the privateers 
offered one-half in all cases and occa- 
sionally more when there was extra 
hazard. These higher wages and 
greater chances were offered at the 
very time when the new navy was in 
want of men. Naturally the sailors 
flocked to the privateers, and the Gov- 
ernment ships were shunned. As 
time wore on these conditions became 
more acute, and the difficulty of se- 
curing sailors increased. The own- 
ers of the privateers opposed all the 
efforts of the Admiral to secure men, 
and by intrigue and political influence, 
direct and indirect, practically suc- 
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ceeded in thwarting his endeavors. 
They were opposed by their self-in- 
terest to the active operations of the 
Admiral’s fleet, as they did not want 
his vessels to go out and capture all 
the best prizes; they wanted to pre- 
serve that privilege for themselves, — 
and they succeeded. 

These difficulties cropped out in 
their most aggravated form in connec- 
tion with the two frigates, the “War- 
ren” and the “Providence,” which at 
the time of the arrival of the Conti- 
nental fleet in Providence were in pro- 
cess of construction. The Marine 
Board had appointed a committee of 
prominent Providence men to attend 
to the building of these vessels. 
These men were Nicholas Cooke, 
Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, 
Joseph Brown, John Brown, John 
Smith, William Russell, Daniel Til- 
linghast, John Innes Clark, Joseph 
Nightingale, Jabez Bowen and Rufus 
Hopkins; they were the leading mer- 
chants and ship owners of the port. 
Under their direction the two vessels 
were built during the spring of 1776. 


The “Warren” was launched May 14, 
and the “Providence” .on the 24th. 
Neither of these vessels was large, the 
“Warren” being 132 feet long, with a 
beam of 35 feet, and a depth of hold of 
11 feet, and the “Providence” 124 feet 
long, with a beam of 34 feet, and a 


depth of hold of 10 feet. Accusations 
were brought against these men, 
which, in the words of their own jour- 
nal of proceedings, “bore hard on the 
character of the committee as mer- 
chants and as gentlemen.” The 
Marine Committee of Congress hear- 
ing of these matters wrote to the 
Providence merchants, May 21, 1776, 
blaming them for their actions, where- 
upon they threw up the management 
of the business of the frigates and 
turned over the vessels to Stephen 
Hopkins, then one of the Colony’s 
delegates in Congress. They claimed 
that the ships were ready to proceed 
to sea as soon as they were fully 
manned. 

Judge Staples in the ‘Annals of 
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Providence,” says that the charges 
against these merchants were that they 
had withdrawn “the men at work on 
the frigates to labor on their own pri- 
vateers.” The most explicit state- 
ment of the affair is contained in a 
letter from Admiral Hopkins to John 
Hancock, president of the Marine 
Committee, dated March 18, 1777, 
about a year after the frigates were 
completed. He says that the two ves- 
sels cost twice as much as their con- 
tract price, “owing to some of the 
very committee that built the ships 
taking the workmen and the stock 
agreed for off to fit their privateers, 
and even threatening the workmen if 
they did not work for them.” 

That the leading citizens of the 
town of Providence should at such a 
critical period be so lost to all sense of 
true patriotism as to use public funds 
for private gains and to prostitute pub- 
lic office for selfish ends seems almost 
incredible. Yet the documentary evi- 
dence in the Hopkins papers, pre- 
served in the cabinet of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society at Provi- 
dence, in three bulky manuscript vol- 
umes and in one type-written volume, 
taken in connection with the general 
trend of authenticated history, corrob- 
orates this view.* 

The antagonism of the Admiral to 
this spirit of private exploitation raised 
up against him a band of powerful 
enemies. The owners and captains of 
the privateers used all sorts of methods 
to induce the sailors to leave the Con- 
tinental service, and they acted so ar- 
rogantly and disrespectfully that Con- 
gress, at the request of Admiral 
Hopkins, passed a resolution, October 
29, 1776, providing that privateers 
could only fly pennants by permission 
of Continental commanders, and re- 
quiring them to show due respect to 
Continental vessels on penalty of loss 
of commission. Yet the Admiral, un- 
doubtedly in a spirit of conciliation, 
directed Captains Jones and Hacker 
to be lenient with the owners or cap- 


*The author has obtained much of his material from the 
MSS. in possession of the R. I. Historical Society. 
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tains of privateers who had induced 
their men to desert. The Admiral’s 


own proposal to Congress was that he 
be given power “whenever I found 
any man on board the privateers, not 
only to take him, but to take the rest 
This request was not 


of the men.” 
granted. 

The disposition of the cannon cap- 
tured at New Providence occasioned 
trouble, which resulted to the disad- 
vantage of the Admiral in prejudicing 
Congress still further against him. 
He left 36 at New London, sent 7 to 
Dartmouth, and landed 26 at Newport 
for the defence of that place, with the 
hope that in return he might be al- 
lowed to take men from the State 
troops. Congress demanded these 
cannon for use in Philadelphia and 
New York, and in June those that had 
been placed at Newport were sent to 
New York in the “Fly.” Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut would not 
deliver up the cannon in his posses- 
sion, and in regard to that Commo- 
dore Hopkins wrote that this action 
would “have no other bad effect but 
on me, who had better suffer than the 
community.” 

Although Congress had in April 
publicly commended Admiral Hop- 
kins for the capture of New Provi- 
dence, within two months thereafter 
he was summoned to Philadelphia to 
answer charges preferred against him 
for breach of orders. He and his two 
leading captains, Dudley Saltonstall 
and Abraham Whipple, appeared be- 
fore the Marine Committee in June. 
The two captains were acquitted and 
sent back to their ships, but the case 
of the Admiral was referred to Con- 
gress, which on August 15 passed a 
resolution that “Commodore Hopkins 
during his cruise to the southward did 
not pay due regard to the tenor of his 
instructions, whereby he was expressly 
directed to annoy the enemy’s ships 
upon the coasts of the Southern States, 
and that his reasons for not going 
from New Providence immediately to 
the Carolinas are by no means satis- 
factory.” The following day Congress 
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further resolved “that the said conduct 
of Commodore Hopkins deserves the 
censure of this house, and this house 
does accordingly censure him.” 

In the debate which occurred in 
Congress over these resolutions, the 
Admiral was ably defended by John 
Adams. An attempt was made to dis- 
miss him from the service instantly, 
but this was defeated, chiefly through 
the stand taken by Adams. Three 
days later, August 19, he was ordered 
by Congress to proceed to Rhode 
Island and resume command of the 
fleet. The Marine Committee also 
gave him instructions in a letter dated 
August 22, to dispatch the “Alfred,” 
“Columbus,” “Cabot” and “Hamp- 
den” on a cruise to Newfoundland 
to destroy the British fisheries there 
and to capture merchantmen bound 
for the Gulf of St. Lawrence. John 
Hancock, as president of the Marine 
Committee, authorized the Commo- 
dore to purchase the armed schooner 
“Hawke,” captured in Long Island 
Sound on its way back from New 
Providence, rename it the “Hopkins,” 
and send it on the expedition to New- 
foundland, and also empowered him to 
“hoist his broad pennant on board any 
of the vessels.” Judge Staples re- 
marks in regard to the renaming of 
the schooner: “Such a compliment is 
seldom paid to an inefficient or un- 
faithful officer.” 

Although Congress had censured 
him, his friends evidently considered 
that he had been acquitted. His con- 
tinuance in office, with the further in- 
structions given him for future expe- 
ditions and the naming of a vessel in 
his honor, all gave color to that view. 
A letter to him, dated September 4, 
1776, from John Paul Jones, on board 
the sloop “Providence,” then at sea 
under his command, proves that this 
was the belief of that active sailor. 
Captain Jones says: “I know you will 
not suspect me of flattery when I af- 
firm I have not experienced a more 
sincere pleasure for a long time past 
than the account I have had of your 
having gained vour cause at Philadel- 
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phia in spite of party. Your late 
trouble will tend to your future ad- 
vantage; by pointing out your friends 
and enemies you will be thereby en- 
abled to retain the one part while you 
are guarding against the other. You 
will be thrice welcome to your native 
land, and to your nearest concerns. 
After your late shock they will see 
you as gold from the fire, of more 
worth and value, and slander will 
learn to keep silence when Admiral 
Hopkins is mentioned.” 

These charges against Commodore 
Hopkins are said by Arnold in his 
History of Rhode Island to have had 
their origin in the Anti-New England 
feeling that prevailed in Congress; but 
they were also, without doubt, en- 
couraged by the owners of the priva- 
teers whose interests Hopkins had 
antagonized at home. In a lengthy 
letter to his brother Stephen, dated 
June 8, 1776, he carefully details why 
he was unable to obey the suggestion 
of the Marine Committee “to cruise 
southward and to go to Georgia from 
New Providence.” Substantially he 
showed that the enemy’s force in the 
South was too strong for his fleet, that 
he considered a great deal was left to 
his discretion, that his captains had 
not obeyed orders as he had expected 
they would, and that most of the 
officers were inattentive to business, 
and were intriguing for promotion in 
the new ships. As to affairs that had 
happened later, he said that the deliv- 
ery of cannon to Governors Cooke 
and Trumbull had occasioned much 
trouble, as the action of Congress 
in reclaiming them had operated to 
spoil his chances of obtaining sailors 
at home, and finally that the great 
amount of sickness among his men 
had made it impossible to engage in 
any extended enterprise. He emphat- 
ically claimed that he was not partial 
to the Northern colonies, as he had 
been accused of being, but that all the 
influences he had mentioned had pre- 
vented the fleet from coming to 
the relief of the Southern colonies. 
Doubtless this letter furnished John 
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Adams with his information in the de- 
bate on the Admiral’s case. Stephen 
Hopkins left Philadelphia early in 
September, very much displeased at 
the treatment of his brother, and did 
not return again during 1776, 
Although the Admiral was ham- 
pered by misunderstanding and jeal- 
ousy in Congress, by insubordination 
and intrigue among his officers, by 
open and secret antagonism in his 
own state, and was prevented from se- 
curing sailors by the competition of 
the privateers, yet he succeeded in 
sending out his vessels on cruises, and 
accomplished much more than could 
reasonably have been expected under 
such circumstances. Captain Nicholas 
Biddle, under the Admiral’s orders, 
sailed in the “Andrea Doria’ from 
Providence, May 22, and was accom- 
panied by the “Cabot,” under the 
command of Lieutenant Elisha Hin- 
man, who, however, was under the 
control of Captain Biddle. John B. 
Hopkins, son of the Commodore, was 
the captain of the “Cabot,” but he had 
been so severely wounded in the fight 
with the “Glasgow” that he had not 
yet recovered. The men for these two 
vessels were taken from the “Alfred” 
and the “Fly,” leaving the latter with- 
out men except the officers. The 
“Cabot” captured the ship “True 
Blue” and brought it into Newport, 
June 8, and before October had cap- 
tured seven vessels. Captain Biddle 
sailed from Newport June 16, and 
made prizes of two brigs and one ship 
ladened with tobacco, rice, salt, flour 
and wheat, and in the next four 
months sent in nine prizes. The 
“Cabot” sent into Newport, Novem- 
ber 2, a three-deck prize ship. The 
“Columbus” was commissioned by the 
Admiral, June 16, to proceed on a 
cruise, on which she sailed about July 
I, on the return of Captain Whipple 
from his trial at Philadelphia, and by 
the end of August had secured four 
prizes. The Admiral wrote that it 
would take nearly all the well men in 
the fleet to man the “Columbus.” 


The Rhode Island General Assembly 
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ESEK HOPKINS, — From a PAINTING, 


voted on this occasion to provide 
twenty men each for the “Columbus” 
and sloop “Providence.” 

In the same way the “Providence” 
was fitted out, Lieutenant Tohn Paul 
Jones placed in command early in 
June, and sent out on a cruise. It 
was during this, the first cruise of that 
famous sailor, that he performed his 
celebrated feat of seamanship in out- 
manceuvering the British twenty-six- 
gun ship “Solebay” by, as he wrote, 
“sailing across her forefoot when she 
was within a ship’s length of the 
‘Providence.’ ” Lieutenant Jones cap- 





tured or destroyed fifteen prizes on 
this cruise, and sent most of them into 
Boston, Providence and New Bed- 
ford. On his return in October, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain 
and given command of the “Alfred.” 
In this vessel he sailed from Newport, 
November I, in company with the 
sloop “Providence,” in command of 
Captain Hoysted Hacker, Captain 
Jones as superior officer, all the avail- 
able men under the control of the Ad- 
miral being put into these vessels. On 
this cruise Captain Jones captured 
seven prizes. 
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In the short interval between ar- 
riving in Providence and starting for 
Philadelphia, from about April 26 to 
June 20, the Admiral succeeded in 
manning, provisioning and sending on 
cruises the “Andrea Dorta,” the 
“Cabot,” the “Columbus” and the 
“Providence,” and dispatching other 
vessels with cannon and on convoys. 
He is certainly to be credited with a 
great measure of executive ability, and 
also with some diplomacy in securing 
men under the peculiar circumstances 
existing. When he was summoned 
to Philadelphia, he left the fleet in 
command of Captain Nicholas Biddle: 


THE OLD HOPKINS HOUSE, 


but as all the available men were out 
in the ships, affairs remained at a 
standstill, so far as any action to fit 
out those in port was concerned, until 
he returned in September. His ab- 
sence, too, tended to demoralize the 
service, as each commander was left 
during this period very much to his 
own discretion, with the result that the 
spirit of insubordination was intensi- 
fied, or at least the desire to act inde- 
pendently in their own vessels on the 
part of the captains was nurtured to 
such an extent as to prevent, when 
taken in connection with other influ- 
ences, any concerted action in the 


future. Then, too, the sending out of 
the vessels in the early part of the 
year had scattered the ships and men, 
so that it was impossible to get them 
together again for any large enter- 
prise. Chiefly for these reasons the 
Admiral was unable to carry out the 
instructions of the Marine Committee 
in regard to the expeditions to New- 
foundland and along the Southern 
coast. He was directed to prepare for 
the latter enterprise by an order dated 
October 10, 1776. He strenuously 
endeavored by every available means 
to obtain men. He applied to the 
Rhode Island Legislature in October 
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for an embargo on privateering, so 
that he could get sailors, but the privi- 
lege was denied him by two votes, 
“owing to some of the members being 


deeply concerned in privateering.” 
Repeated requests to the Marine Com- 
mittee to get Congress to furnish him 
men out of the army and to raise the 
wages and shares of prize money on 
the government ships were disre- 
garded until it was too late to undo 
the evil. By a resolution of Congress, 
November 1, 1776, the men on the 
government vessels were allowed one- 
half of merchantmen, transports and 
store ships and the whole of all British 
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war vessels and privateers. This had 
the effect of encouraging enlistment 
in the Continental cruisers, but the 
navy had already as an organization 
been practically disintegrated. 

This was the condition of affairs 
with the American fleet at Providence 
when on December 8, Sir Peter Par- 
ker, with a British fleet of seven ships 
of the line and four frigates, accom- 
panied by seventy transports with 6,000 
troops on board, came into Newport. 
The Continental vessels then at Provi- 
dence were the “Warren,” “Provi- 
dence,” “Columbus,” “Hampden” and 
sloop “Providence.” Even if they had 
been fully manned the strength of the 
enemy would have effectually block- 
aded them in Providence. The Ad- 
miral had hoisted his flag on the 
“Warren” in September, and in spite 
of all difficulties had succeeded in get- 
ting the fleet partly manned by the 
end of November. The American 
vessels, however, performed a useful 
service in defending Providence and 
the adjoining country. In a letter to 


the Marine Committee, April 18, 1777, 


the 
and 


“The 
almost 


Admiral wrote: 
Providence are 


sea-coast 
without 
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people; the militia refuse to come in 
on account of the high prices of goods 
and the low wages the state gives 
them, and the principal men that have 
made fortunes by privateering have 
bought estates back in the country, 
and have moved and are now moving 
away, which must leave the town in a 
defenseless condition.” 

Admiral Hopkins did not have 
power to dismiss officers who were 
slack in their duty. His authority was 
divided and undefined. A controversy 
arose in regard to the division of the 
prize money, in which Congress de- 
cided that Captain Jones after August 
6, 1776, and Captain Biddle after July 
11 were under the orders of the Ma- 
rine Committee, and therefore the 
Admiral had no right to share in the 
prizes captured after these dates. Yet 
he had directed the operations of these 
ships after the dates mentioned, and 
had furnished men for them, they had 
both recognized his authority, and he 
had several times reproved Captain 
Jones for sharp practice in withhold- 
ing the pay of the sailors on the sloop 
“Providence” and the “Alfred.” 

A petition to Congress signed by a 


THE HOPKINS HOUSE.—InTertor. 
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HOPKINS’S WIFE AND CHILD. 


From an old engraving. 
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the ship 
1777, was 


number of the officers of 
dated Feb. 109, 


“Warren,” 
taken in March to Philadelphia by 


Captain John Grannis. In this docu- 
ment Admiral Hopkins was accused 
of being unfit for his position, but no 
explicit charges were stated. In a let- 
ter to John Hancock, president of the 
Marine Committee, he 
claims that these 
charges were prompt- 
ed by the owners of 
the privateers, who, 
he says, were “greatly 
prejudiced against me 
since I endeavored to 
get an embargo laid 
upon privateering, in 
order that the Conti- 
nental ships might be 
manned.” He _ also 
wrote in the same let- 
ter: “I am very will- 
ing to come to you to 
answer for my con- 
duct with such of the 
committee who built 


the ships as I could name, but not 
with the poor men who only acted 
as machines to a set of men, who, 
I wish I could say, had any other 
principle but avarice.” He was 
not given the opportunity to de- 
fend himself, but his case was 
brought up in Congress and he 
was suspended, March 25, 1777, 
and on January 2,1778, he was dis- 
missed from the service. His 
friends and townspeople felt that a 
great injustice had been done him. 
To show their appreciation of him 
the people of North Providence 
elected him in April to represent 
them in the General Assembly. 
Some of his friends thought that 
the treatment he had _ received 
might have the effect of driving 
him over to the enemy; but in 
reply to this insinuation he wrote 
to William Ellery: “Although | 
have lost the interest of a parcel of 
mercenary merchants, owners of 
privateers, I do not think I have 
lost it in the major part of the state. 
I am determined to continue a 
friend to my country; neither do I 
intend to remain inactive.” He 
kept his promise in this regard 
and did good service in drilling 
troops and as a representative in the 
Legislature from North Providence 


ON THE GROUNDS OF THE HOPKINS PLACE, PROVIDENCE. 
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for several years. While serving in 

that capacity, in 1786, he nominated 

President James Mannmg of Rhode 

Island College, as delegate to Con- 

gress, and Mr. Manning was elected. 
The efforts of the Admiral’s en- 

emies who appeared before Congress 

were directed to proving that he had 

neglected his duty in several instances, 

where they claimed he might have 

captured or destroyed British vessels 

that had run aground in the bay, but 

an impartial -state- 

ment of the several 

instances disproves 

this. He was also ac- 

cused of talking dis- 

respectfully of Con- 


eress. This accusation 
was probably true in 
a measure. But what 
provocation he had! 
Richard Marvin, third 
lieutenant on board 
the “Warren,” was 
tried by court-martial, 
April 3, 1777, for sign- 
ing the paper against 
the Admiral, and was 
deprived of his com- 
mission. This finding 
was signed by all the 
officers of the fleet 
and Abraham Whip- 
ple was the president 
of the court. Admiral 
Hopkins brought an 
action in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court at 
Providence, January 
13, 1778, for mali- 
cious conspiracy against the officers 
who had presented the petition 
but the verdict was 
against him and Congress defrayed 
the expense of defending the suit. 
rhe testimony, however, showed that 
nothing could be brought against 
Hopkins’s character or conduct, but 


to Congress; 


STATUE OF ADMIRAL HOPKINS 
AT PROVIDENCE. 


By Theo Ruggles Kitson. 
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that the chief ground for the charges 
was dissatisfaction with him for not 
getting the fleet to sea. In this trial 
Joseph Olney, one of the officers of 
the fleet, testified that to his knowl- 
edge Admiral Hopkins had done all 
that it was possible for any man to do. 
Rev. James Manning testified that he 
knew Esek Hopkins to be a man of 
the highest character. It was sug- 
gested that the Admiral might have 
been guilty of financial irregularities; 
but the testimony of 
Daniel Tillinghast, 
Continental prize 
agent, showed that as 
he had not handled 
any money for wages 
or prizes this was not 
possible. Thus, while 
he did not win the 
conspiracy case he 
cleared his character 
from a number of 
calumnies. 

An interesting light 
is thrown on_ the 
moral and_ religious 
condition of the navy 
by a letter of Esek 
Hopkins to the Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, the 
celebrated Newport 
divine. The Admiral 
says: I received 
yours of the 2oth Sep- 
tember yesterday, and 
am very much obliged 
to you for your ad- 
dress and advice; and 
as to your complaints 
of the people belong- 
ing to the navy, | am 
now to let you know 
that I did not enter 
into the navy as a 
divine and that | am not qualified to 
act or give directions in that matter. 
The Congress whom I serve, made 
provision for a chaplain to perform 
that necessary duty, but to my mortifi- 
cation I have not been able to get a 
single man to act in that character, 
although I have applied to many. If 








you know of any that has the good 
will of mankind at heart sufficiently to 
expose himself to necessary danger of 
that service, should be glad if you 
would send him, who you may depend 
will be treated with due respect; and if 
none can be procured, | cannot but 
condole with you the depravity of the 
times.” 

The remainder Admiral Hop- 
kins’s life was spent in the homestead 
on his farm of over 200 acres in North 
Providence, where he died February 
26, 1802, at the age of eighty-four. A 
fund, created by the will of a great- 
grand-daughter, has been devoted to 
the erection of a monument to his 
memory in the old Hopkins burial 
ground situated on the homestead 
farm, now within the city limits of 
Providence. This monument, which 
consists of a bronze statue of the Ad- 
miral, made by Mrs. Theo Ruggles 
Kitson of Boston, was erected early in 
October of the present vear. 

The old house in which Admiral 
Hopkins lived and died still stands in 
the city of Providence, and is the prop- 


of 
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erty of Mrs. Frederick L. Gould of 
Cambridge, Mass., a  great-great- 
grand-daughter of the Admiral. — It 
fronts on Admiral Street, so named 
in his honor several years ago. 
His body lies in the family graveyard 
where the statue has just been erected. 
This area was bequeathed to the town 
of North Providence by the Admiral 
for a burial ground, and was utilized 
until recently for that purpose; but 
lately by vote of the city council of 
Providence it has been accepted and 
is now known as Hopkins Park. 

Hopkins contended for the 
idea of nationality and for social unity 
against those who sought to use the 
public service for private profit. His 
attitude in this matter was undoubt- 
edly the reason why there was such a 
persistent antagonism to him. He 


Esek 


had committed the grave error for a 
public man of interfering with the 
chances that many people of influence 
saw lay to hand of getting rich in the 
name of patriotism and liberty, and he 
had not policy enough to conceal his 
opinions or change his course. 
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EN say, all happiness to her is known,— 
Wealth, power, fame, each joy that mortals biess; 
And I, self-mocking, laugh, crouched here alone, 
Starving and cold by my heart’s emptiness. 
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By Charles E. Hurd. 


F the innumerable mountains 
which Nature with a lavish 
hand has scattered over the 

surface of New England, sung by 
poets and clothed with tradition, not 
one has a more distinctive and indi- 
vidual charm than Monadnock. There 
are loftier summits with wilder crags 
and more inaccessible fastnesses, more 
mysterious and awe-inspiring, per- 
haps, and appealing more strongly to 
the mere mountain-climber, but most 
of them lack that indefinable some- 
thing which one feels but cannot ex- 
press, that almost human sympathy 
which sometimes springs up between 
the animate and inanimate, and which 
at the bottom of what we call 
nature-worship. 

Monadnock rises, stately and ma- 
jestic, out of the very heart of one of 
the loveliest and most picturesque re- 
gions of New England. On one side 
lies the valley of the Ashuelot; on the 
other stretch the fertile meadows and 
uplands which border the head waters 
of the Contoocook. The grassy 


lies 
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slopes at its base on either side hold 
their greenness for the first thousand 
feet of the ascent; then comes a thick 
forest growth, which gradually dwin- 
dles to scrub oak and low evergreens; 
then a belt of blueberry bushes and 
wild cranberry vines with here and 
there patches of bare soil. All at 
once the climber who has toiled up- 
ward over the irregular path finds 
himself standing upon the mighty 
ledge of naked rock, above him and 
about him huge blocks of granite, 
riven, torn and tossed about in irreg- 
ular and tremendous masses, their 
edges worn and rounded by the 
storms of untold centuries. 

Standing upon the summit, what a 
magnificent panorama is unrolled be- 
fore the eyes! Miles upon miles of 
prosperous farms, populous villages, 
beautiful lakes, and streams which 
glisten in the sunlight like threads of 
silver. Far in the northeast the 
White Mountain group rises like a 


blue cloud; half-way distant looms the 
wooded head of Kearsarge, in War- 
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ner; nearer, in the east, are Temple 
Mountain, Pack Monadnock and the 
picturesque Uncanoonues; in the dim 
northwest, beyond the Connecticut, 
one can discern the sharp summits of 
Ascutney and Killington Peak; in the 
south rises the round top of Wachu- 
sett; and for a hundred miles along 
the western horizon can be seen the 
irregular lines of the Green Mountain 
range. Due 
southeast lie 
the golden 
dome of the 
State House 
in Boston 
and the sea. 
With all 
this scene of 
enchantment 
spread out 
before one, 
one wonders 
that the re- 
gion did not 
long ago be- 
comea Mecca 
for artists. 
Not only the 
various as- 
pects of the 
mountain it- 
self but the 
surrounding 
landscape 
would have 
afforded an 
infinity of 
subjects:— 
the brooks, 
the woods, 
the fields, the 
quaint red 
and gray 
farm-houses, the orchards, radiant with 
pink and white blossoms in the spring 
and ruddy in the autumn with fruit, 
old stone walls overgrown with wild 
vines, roadsides yellow with butter- 
cups and golden-rod, and pasture 
slopes dotted with sheep. And yet all 
this wealth of material remained prac- 
tically untouched until a dozen or 
more years ago, when the attention ot 








WILLIAM PRESTON PHELPS. 
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the public became gradually attracted 
by occasional pictures in the Boston 
galleries and at the Art Club exhibi- 
tions from the brush of W. P. Phelps, 
until then known only as a painter of 
foreign subjects. These pictures dealt 
with Monadnock and Monadnock 
scenery, and so skilfully and truth- 
fully, withal, that they made instant 
and strong appeal to those familiar 


with the lo- 
cality. That, 
as we _ have 
said, was a 
dozen years 
ago, and 
since then 


Mr. Phelps 
has continued 
to be the sole 
and adequate 
interpreter on 
canvas of the 
manifold 
beauties of 
the region. 
W. Preston 
Phelps was 


born forty- 
odd _ years 
ago in what 
was then 


Dublin—now 
Chesham—in 
the house he 
now occu- 
pies. Like all 
country 
boys, he was 
brought up 
to a thor- 
ough knowl- 
edge of farm 
work, the 
best of all kinds of early education. 
When a lad he showed a decided talent 
for drawing, and the blank pages of his 
school books gave frequent evidence 
that his mind ran more upon picture 
making than upon his studies. On 
one occasion he drew with infinite 


labor a view of the homestead, which 
he proudly exhibited to a critical rela- 
After deliberate inspection it 


tive. 
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was handed back with the remark: 

“You've got one gate-post higher 
than the other.” 

“But it looked so from where I 
stood,” remonstrated the boy, who 
instinctively felt, though he could 
not explain, the truth, in that respect 
at least, of his drawing. 

“May be,” answered the rural 
critic, “but then, you see, you've got 
to draw things as they be, and not as 
they look. Them gate-posts are just 
the same length, and you've got the 
further one sfx inches shorter'n the 
other. If you’re going to make pic- 
tures, stick to the truth and not let 
your imagination fly away with 
vou.” 

The boy was conquered, but not 
crushed. With his tastes and aspira- 
tions, it is not to be wondered at that 
farm life became irksome. Before 
he was out of his teens he left home 
and went to Lowell to learn sign and 
decorative painting. By the time he 
was twenty-one he was carrying on a 
successful business by himself. That 
branch of art was too narrow, how- 
ever, to satisfy his desires. Striping 


and scrolling were profitable, but they 
were only means to an end; and so, 
dabbled in 


whenever he could, he 
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A CORNER IN THE STUDIO. 


landscape, giving more and more time 
to it as his technical knowledge in- 
creased. Then he began to sell pic- 
tures, and finally, urged by friends 
who saw in his work great promise 
for the future, he determined to drop 
business and enter the field of legiti- 
mate art. 

He recognized the fact that he had 
everything to learn, and he reasoned 
that the best masters were none too 
good for him. Knowledge of the faci 
that most art students going from this 
side oi the water 
to the great 
schools of Europe 
at that day had to 
unlearn all that 
they had learned 
here before even 
making a_ begin- 
ning, decided him 
to waste no time 
in “taking  les- 
sons” of an Amer- 
ican teacher. 

In 1875 he set- 
tled his affairs and 
went abroad, se- 
lecting Munich as 











A MOUNTAIN 
the best place to pursue his studies. 
Here he settled down to hard and ear- 
nest work, in company with a number 
of other American students, some of 
whom were new comers, like himself. 
A year later he returned for his 
family, for he had discovered that 
even the rudiments of art could not be 
learned in a year, and his lonely life 
had become unbearable. lor the next 
seven years his time was largely spent 
in Europe. With his box of colors 
and canvas he tramped through the 
most picturesque portions of Ger- 
many, Italy and France, adding every- 
where to his stock of knowledge and 
making studies of landscape and peas- 
ant life. One of the results of these 
studies was the large and important 
painting, “The Tillers of the Soil,” 
which hung for a ; 
long time in the if 
main gallery of the 
Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. In 
1881 he spent a 
season in the high- 
lands of Scotland, 
where some of the 
most striking of 
his pictures of for- 
eign subjects were 
painted. 

After his return | 
to this country in | 
1882, he was _ for 
some time undecid- 
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MONADNOCK FROM TROY.—A Sketcu. 





ed whether to open 
a studio in Boston 


down 
where 
already 


or to settle 
in Lowell, 
he was 
well known. After 
due consideration 
he wisely decided 
that the latter city 
offered the _ bet- 
ter opportunities. 
There was at that 
time no other land- 
scape painter in 
Lowell; he had, by 
the work he had 
sent home and ex- 
hibited, achieved a favorable repu- 
tation there, and, besides, it was 
the place where he had first received 
substantial encouragement, and he 
had reason to hope for more. So his 
tabernacle was duly pitched in the 
city of spindles, and his home artistic 
career begun. 

Mr. Phelps’s social qualities made 
him a multitude of acquaintances, and 
his studio became a favorite 
piace of resort for young men of ar- 
tistic and literary proclivities, who not 
only found their host a good listener 
but a good talker. His anecdotes of 
famous artists whom he met abroad, 
his descriptions of life among the art 
students of Munich and Paris, and the 
stories of his tramps in various por- 
tions of Europe were intensely enter- 


soon 
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taining, and always found eager listen- 
ers. ‘This social trait, however, never 
interfered with what he was doing. 
He was an indefatigable worker, and 
could talk and paint at the same time. 

In the summer he found abundant 
material along the shores of the Mer- 
rimack and in the country towns adja- 
cent to Lowell. Sometimes he varied 
his landscape subjects with studies of 
cattle and figures. One summer was 
spent in Arizona, where he painted his 
famous picture of the Grand Cajfion, 
an enormous and_ brilliant canvas 
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self. Nor could he tell what it should 
be. It came at last like a revelation. 

He was making his annual visit to 
the old homestead in Chesham. 
Standing one afternoon in the door- 
way of the little porch, looking south- 
ward, he saw what he had seen with 
his outer eyes a thousand times be- 
fore, but never as he saw it now. 

In the distance, over the long green 
slope, across the valley below and the 
wooded ridge beyond, towered the 
great mountain, its gray summit of 
granite shouldering the sky. The 
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EVENING. 


Monadnock and Breed Pond from Nelson. 


which was exhibited for a short time 
in Boston. 

Up to this time, although Mr. 
Phelps had painted steadily and with 
artistic zeal, and not without material 
success, he had not found that for 
which he had been searching from the 
beginning. He had gone on, paint- 
ing all sorts of subjects, German, 
French, Venetian and American, skil- 
fully enough, to be sure, and winning 
commendation from the critics. But 
the one thing into which he could put 
his whole soul had not yet revealed it- 


sunlight lay warm upon its side. 
Cloud shadows floated across. The 
lower slope, touched by the frosts of 
‘arly autumn, was one great mass of 
variegated color. This was it at last! 
It had come. The commonest thing's 
now took on a new meaning. The 
artist had now found and recognized 
his life work. Then began his real 
success. Here were the things he had 


known from boyhood, which had 
grown into his -soul, and which, 


though they had lain dormant for 
vears, now had awakened to vigorous 
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life. From that moment he worked 
under the influence of a new inspira- 
tion. He studied the mountain with 
the eye of a lover. In sunshine and 
shadow, in storm and calm, in all sea- 
sons and under all conditions, he 
watched, and noted, and painted. But 
it was not the mountain alone by 
which he was inspired. In the for- 


MONADNOCK. 


generous blaze when the chilly days of 
autumn draw on; there is the old- 
fashioned dresser, with its rows of 
china, and the same cupboards and 
closets that served the convenience of 
the first occupants generations ago. 
From the little piazza one looks across 
the road, past the line of maples in 
front, to the grove beyond, between 
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ests below, in the fields at its feet, and 
in the brooks which flow from its 
springs he took equal delight. 

Two or three years later Mr. 
Phelps came into possession of the 
homestead, where he at once took up 
his permanent abode. The house oc- 
cupies a pleasant position on a hill on 
the main road to Dublin, overlooking 
the valley in which lies the little vil- 
lage of Chesham, through which the 
iron horse plunges half a dozen times 
a day between Boston and the north. 
It is a century old, a typical old- 
fashioned New MHampshire farm- 
house, built for all time and for the 
comfort of its occupants. When Mr. 
Phelps came back to it it was thor- 
oughly repaired, but not one of its 
original features was changed or modi- 
fied. The great fire-place of the spa- 
cious living room still sends forth its 


which and the house stands the studio, 
one of the largest and finest in New 
England. Its immense chimney, built 
of stones quarried and gathered upon 
the place, half overgrown with ivy, 
gives the building a peculiarly pictur- 
esque appearance, and strangers driv- 
ing past have often been puzzled to 
know what purpose it served or for 
what it was intended. Not infre- 
quently it has been mistaken for a 
chapel. 

Inside, the huge fireplace, built of 
rough stone, usurps a good part of 
one end of the room. The great 
wooden settle with its capacious seat 
and high back, reminiscent of the 
comfortable furniture of our fore- 
fathers, furnishes a convenient and 


even luxurious lounging place when 
the day’s work is finished and the 
Or perhaps 


daily paper is to be read. 
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the artist may prefer 
a German novel, or a 
book of German bal- 
lads; for during his 
life abroad he im- 
bibed a strong and 
what seems to be a 
lasting appetite for 
German literature. 
Along one side of the 
studio runs a_ broad 
lounge, ‘‘built in,’’ 
well provided with 
cushions, “roomy jy 

enough for any num- 

ber of visitors. Over 

it hangs the artist’s 

little bookcase, and underneath, if one 
look closely enough, can be seen the 
tip of a violin case, which raises a sus- 
picion that the artist has other tastes 
than that of art. 

The long walls of the studio are 
hung with pictures and studies, some 
brought from abroad, some memorials 
and gifts from fellow students and 
artists, but mostly from Mr. Phelps’s 
own brush. Among them are the two 
large paintings we have already re- 
ferred to, “The Grand Cafion” and 


“Tillers of the Soil.” 





AFTER THE STORM. 











BREAKING OUT. 


There is no point from which Mo- 
nadnock can, be seen, within a dozen 
miles, that Mr. Phelps has not visited 
and from which he has not studied the 
characteristics of his favorite subject. 
There is a particularly fine view of the 
mountain from Nelson, which he has 
several times put on canvas, and there 
are points in Troy, Jaffrey and Fitz- 
william from which the views are tol- 
erably effective; but by all odds the 
best and most impressive views are 
from Dublin, and it is this side of the 
mountain that Mr. Phelps most de- 
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From here one gets 
the whole magnificent sweep of the 
mighty ridge from the ground to the 


lights to paint. 


summit. The lake at its foot, its 
borders studded with spruces and sil- 
ver birches, forms an interesting and 
contrasting foreground which renders 
the distance doubly effective. 





One of Mr. Phelps’s favorite sub- 
jects is Monadnock Brook, a beautiful 
forest stream full of picturesque wind- 
ings and quiet pools in the summer, 
but in the spring and when swollen by 
the autumn rains a rushing and turbu- 
lent torrent. It is full of little falls 
and miniature rapids, which have fur- 
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nished material for many a charming 
picture. 

Some half-dozen years ago Mr. 
Phelps became interested in the study 
of winter scenery. It is a phase of 
nature for which few artists feel an 
attraction or care to try to paint, but 
for that very reason he determined to 
see what was in it. He soon discov- 


ered that what many artists con- 
temptuously refer to as mere black 
and white work requires even a 


keener eye for color than spring or 
summer landseapes. The gradations 
and tints of white and brown and blue 
he found to be infinite; and so fasci- 
nating did his studies in this direction 
become that he built a little portable 
house which could be carried on a sled 
and be put together at any place he 
might choose. It was warmed by a 
small oil stove, and there were win- 
dows in the 
front and sides, 
so that in the 
stormiest and 
bitterest days 
in winter he 
could sit and 
paint as com- 
fortably in the 
most exposed 
situations as if 
he were in his 
studio. Some of 
Mr. Phelps’s 





snow scenes 
are wonder- 
fully effective. 


Indeed, it is 
doubtiui 





whether anv 

1 : 
other Ameri- 
can artist has 


succeeded in 
rendering 
more perfectly 
the spirit of a 








views of Monadnock we have from his 
brush were painted in winter. 

Mr. Phelps has decided ideas about 
art, and it may be said that they 
agree with those of the best painters. 
He has little patience with the fads 
which now and then seem to run like 
an epidemic through the ranks of the 
profession. Art with him is a serious 
thing, and any attempt to debase it is 
like laying hands on the ark. 

“There is a deal of humbug in 
much of the talk about art which you 
hear in the studios and galleries,” he 
remarked one day to the writer on a 
tramp through the woods. “You are 
forever hearing about handling and 
technique, as if handling and _ tech- 
nique were everything. And _ then 


you hear people insist that a picture 


must be an exact reproduction of 
nature 





a sort of colored photograph. 
That may be 
one kind of art, 
but it isn’t the 
kind of art the 
honest and 
earnest painter 
believes in and 
strives to mas- 
ter. Go out 
and look at 
any landscape, 
no matter 
whether it’s as 
wide as from 
ast to west, or 
whether it’s 
only the cor- 
ner of a gar- 
den. Besides 
the mere detail 
of treeand 
grass, sky and 
water, there is 
a sentiment, a 











feeling, which 
pervades the 





winter land- 
scape. Some of 
his genre snow pictures will be re- 
called by those familiar with his work. 
One of them, “Breaking Out the 
Road,” is here introduced. The best 





THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


4 whole — you 

may call it the 
poetry of nature if you like — some- 
thing which you cannot see, which 
is not material and yet is as much 
a part of 


the landscape as the 
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trees and grass themselves. If you 
don’t get that, you don’t get any- 
thing, and your picture is nothing but 
a colored map. But the man who can 
reproduce that feeling on canvas, who 
can make the one who sees the picture 
feel as he felt, that man is an artist, 
and his work is a work of art.” 

He could not have put more tersely 
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and accurately the one great article of 
faith to which all genuine workers in 
the field of art must subscribe. It is 
the lamp by which his hand has been 
guided in the past; whose light, 
steadily followed, has given him a 
sure place among American artists, 
and made him, of them all, the “painter 
of Monadnock.” 





FORESHORTENED. 


By Edward Payson Jackson. 


ROM Washington’s bald summit I descended, 
And roamed o’er hill and dale the livelong day; 
But when at eve my journeying was ended, 
The mountain seemed a bow-shot’s length away. 


From childhood’s pinnacle of hope I wandered 

O’er heights of happiness, through depths of woe; 
But when at eve life’s pilgrimage I pondered 

My childhood seemed a summer’s span ago. 


Was that small periscope the only measure 
Of all my wandering through the livelong day? 
Were all those years of sorrow, toil, and pleasure 
But as the moments of a roundelay? 


No footprints marked the pathway of the raven 
That in an hour my day-long journey took; 

But all my steps were in my path engraven, 
And all my days upon the Angel’s book. 
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there was no denying it. He had 

awakened from dreams of de- 
funct ancestors and many-headed mon- 
sters, to the realization of a dark- 
brown taste in his mouth and a miser- 
able headache. 

It was all the fault of the creamed 
oysters. He invariably dreamed 
dreams and saw visions after indul- 
gence inthem. Why had he forgotten 
the fact that his wife was having an 
afternoon reception (“cackling match” 
he called it), the day before! He had 
intended staying down town to din- 
ner, but came home instead, in serene 
mood and good appetite, only to open 
the door upon the inevitable few that 
remain to partake of the post-recep- 
tion supper. He could not retreat, 
and had to face the situation. 

What agony for a man with his ap- 
petite to have to sit down to a repast 
whose piece de resistance was creamed 
oysters, the dish of all dishes he dis- 
liked the most, and which agreed with 
him the least! And then to be placed 
between two such charming talkers as 
Mrs. Suydam and Miss Van Tassel, 
whose combined conversational pow- 
ers proved so entertaining that the 
plate of creamed oysters he had 
accepted with the vague idea of toying 
with them while he talked was soon 
emptied, and the maid had removed it 
and returned with another course. 

He had hoped to relieve his aching 
head by his cold morning plunge; but 
he was doomed to disappointment 
there, for, after striking his head and 
a match upon the bath-room door, he 
found the tub half filled with water and 
—roses. His wife had thus thought- 
fully placed all the flowers used at the 
reception in water to keep them over 
night. And what a mess it was—with 
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AND HIS WIFE. 


By William R. A. 


Wilson. 


rose-leaves and petals over everything, 
clinging to the sides of the tub and 
clogging up the escape-pipe when he 
pulied out the plug! Campbell vowed 
he would have the plumbers up the 
next day to put in a shower-bath. One 
certainly can’t fill that up with flowers. 

So it was not to be wondered at, per- 
haps, that when he entered the break- 
fast room that morning his frame of 
mind was far from placid, only need- 
ing one additional irritation to break 
the bonds of restraint that controlled 
his temper. And this irritation was 
not lacking, for as he took his seat 
his eyes fell upon—more creamed 
oysters. 

Lie scorned to complain of the food 
served at his own table, but the epi- 
sode of the flowers furnished him with 
a text. He discoursed warmly to his 
wife of wives in general who by their 
extravagance in matters of dress and 
—well, flowers, brought their husbands 
to early penury or made them crim- 
inals. He, for one, was not going to 
turn thief in order to satisfy her social 
aims. He also remarked severely 
upon the lack of love and gratitude 
shown by poor army girls when they 
married and got a chance at any of 
their husband’s money. 

This was all delivered in a general 
sort of way, but was intensely personal 
notwithstanding, for Mrs. Campbell 
was a soldier’s daughter. She had 
spent the greater part of her girlhood 
at army posts and had been beloved as 
the daughter of the regiment in very 
truth, until when on an Eastern trip 
she had met Campbell and exchanged 
her gay army life for a domestic exist- 
ence as the wife of a Boston lawyer. 

When Campbell finished there was 
a moment of silence, and then words 
were said on both sides that each 
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should have known would be repented 
of, until finally Mrs. Campbell sailed 
out of the room, emphasizing her de- 
parture by a vigorous gymnastic exer- 
cise with the door. 

Campbell finished his meal, seized 
his hat and hurried down to the office. 
This was too much,—too much! 
Merely because his wife’s father, the 
old General, had had a devil of a tem- 
per, and her grandfather had died from 
apoplexy brought on by a fit of anger, 
there was no excuse for her berating 
him in this fashion. A man may stand 
a good deal, but there was a limit to 
his endurance. Little did he imagine 
two years ago when he married Susie, 
the sweetest, loveliest girl in the world, 
that such a scene as this morning could 
ever be possible. This was not the 
first time that signs of trouble had ap- 
peared; matters had been growing 
rougher and rougher for a year back. 
He had tried to forget his troubles by 
working all the harder at the office (for 
his clients and his ambition had in- 
creased rapidly since his marriage), 
even staying down town to dinner and 
often not reaching home until nearly 
midnight. But this did not make 
matters any better; they grew steadily 
worse. This morning, though, was 
the culmination. To think that he, 
the head of the house, should be com- 
pelled to listen to the scathing words 
he had heard from his wife’s lips— 
preposterous! This was the first sign 
of open rebellion and defiance she had 
ever shown. It must be attended to 
—and at once. It was very evident 
that she did not love him any longer; 
but he was still her husband, and she 
must obey him, instead of his bowing 
down to her commands. 

He reached the office in an over- 
heated state of mind only to find every- 
thing wrong there. At last, after rep- 
rimanding the clerks and discharging 
the small office-boy, he retreated be- 
hind his desk and tried to calm him- 
self down to the duties of the day. 
As he read the morning’s mail the 
troubles at home vanished, as business 
cares took their place. At last he 





reached the bottom letter in the pile. 
It read as follows :— 


Law Offices 


of 
Smith, Smith & Smith, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. 
Perry, Oklahoma Territory, 
April 17, 1893. 
Campbell & Horton, Attorneys at Law, 
Gentlemen: 

Since the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota changed the law of that 
State last winter, lengthening the residence 
required before bringing suit for divorce 
from three to six months, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory has been attracting attention as a 
divorce centre. For the information of the 
general public and the profession in other 
states, we have concluded to issue this cir- 
cular letter, containing briefly the impor- 
tant features of our divorce law. The Stat- 
utes of Oklahoma Territory require ninety 
days’ previous residence before commence- 
ment of action. Divorces may be granted 
upon the grounds usual in any of the 
states; in addition (and it is to this point 
we request your especial attention) divorce 
may be obtained for “Gross Neglect of 
Duty.” This is, as you see, a very broad 
ground, and has practically no limitations. 
Oklahoma has a beautiful climate, and 
Perry is the largest and most enterprising 
town in the Territory. Should you have 
clients wishing relief in this respect, we 
should be pleased to correspond with you 
or them on the subject, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Smith, Smith & Smith, 
(Per Smith.) 


A separation! Relief! The very 
thing for himself and Susie! Why 
had he not thought of it before? They 
did not love each other any longer, 
he could plainly see. They had made 
a grave mistake. Their dream was 
over; each had awakened to the fact 
that neither was exactly suited for the 
other and each wished for freedom. 
Their natures were at variance, and 
nothing but fret and worry would re- 
sult all their lives. It would be best 
for him and best for Susie. He had 
really nothing against Susie; in fact, 
as he thought of the matter, a strange 
feeling for the woman he had once 
loved came over him. However,—it 
was best that they should both be free 
again. His strict attention to business 
in order to drive away other troubles 
had had its effect upon his health. 
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Had not his friends been telling him 
how poorly he was looking for the 


last six months? And yet Susie had 
never noticed it,—she did not care 
enough for him for even that, he bit- 
terly thought. She too was fretting 
beneath an uncomfortable yoke; he 
had noticed that she had faded consid- 
erably of late, and great circles were 
coming underneath her eyes. He had 
not spoken to her about it; why should 
he, when she did not notice his change 
in health? This letter was just in 
time. Susie, of course, would be the 
one to bring action. But that would 
necessitate her going to Oklahoma 
and staying! That would not do! 
Never mind—he would go with her, 
and they would live there quietly until 
the requirement for residence was ful- 
filled. They would obtain the divorce 
on the ground of incompatibility, and 
all their troubles would be over at 
last and each would go his own way. 

Campbell went home early that 
evening with all his plans laid. He 
put off saying anything until after din- 
ner,—there was no need of spoiling 
the meal; besides Susie was looking 
so badly that he felt she needed all the 
nourishment she could get. After 
they had settled down for the evening 
in the sitting-room, he with his cigar 
and she with a book, he thought to 
begin; but everything was so cosy and 
comfortable, and the change from an 
evening at work in the office was so 
grateful, that he had not the heart to 
make the first move. 

At length he finished his cigar, 
straightened himself in his chair, and 
began what was of necessity a dis- 
agreeable task. He looked straight at 
the fire as he unfolded his plans to 
her,—how the thing might be done 
quietly and the common end (happi- 
ness to both) accomplished. At his 
first words his wife gave a little sort 
of shiver as though she had been 
struck, and the quick blood came, suf- 
fused her face, then disappeared, leav- 
ing her paler than before. He had 
expected that his words would raise 
an angry storm of objection, and he 
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was prepared to meet it. When he 
stopped speaking, however, there was 
a moment of silence, and then Mrs. 
Campbell said with a quiet sort of dig- 
nity, “Very well.” John knew not of 
the home-thrust he had made nor the 
look of injured womanly pride that 
appeared upon his wife’s face as the 
true meaning of his words dawned 
upon her. All he realized was that 
she had hastened to fall in with his 
plan and was willing to render her 
hearty co-operation in its accomplish- 
ment. It rather hurt his own manly 
feelings that she should have consented 
without a murmur and have appointed 
a day near at hand for their departure. 
All of this confirmed his suspicions 
that she had been secretly longing for 
a change too. 

The time before their leaving passed 
rapidly and smoothly. There was no 
friction, there were no scenes; each 
treated the other with cool politeness, 
discussing the proposed polar expedi- 
tion and other subjects equally remote 
from their personal affairs. The house 
was already deeded to Mrs. Campbell, 
and John insisted that she retain it. 
Certain bonds and mortgages were 
changed into his wife’s name, for John 
was not niggardly in his financial mat- 
ters and wished her to be left thor- 
oughly comfortable; he could soon 
make up for the loss. The household 
and personal effects were divided, each 
remonstrating whenever the other 
showed any evidence of polite gener- 
osity in the division. Campbell finally 
arranged his business matters with his 
partner so that he could leave for so 
long a time, and on the day fixed was 
ready to start. They laughingly told 
their friends and acquaintances that 
they were going to make up for the 
extremely short wedding journey they 
had taken two years before (Campbell 
had been called home suddenly on 
urgent business) by taking a long one 
now. So with smiles and laughter 
they said good-bye, boarded the train 
for the West and — immediately be- 
came miserable again. 


The trip was uneventful. Campbell 


















spent most of the time in the smoking 
compartment, leaving his wife alone 
with a bundle of books and magazines. 
The break in their journey at Chicago 
was grateful; but they could only 
afford one day’s delay, for every twen- 
ty-four hours lost on the road meant 
just that much longer before they 
could accomplish their object. 

Mr. John Smith of the firm of Smith, 
Smith and Smith, met them at the sta- 
tion at Perry and welcomed them to 
“our booming little city—not much 
at present, Ma’am, but full of prom- 
ise.” He escorted them to the hotel 
and left them to await the arrival of 
their trunks, saying that he had an 
appointment with “some other parties” 
that morning, but would look them up 
the next day. 

It was but a short time since the law 
of the Territory had been changed, so 
that Perry was not as important a 
place as it subsequently became: No 
commodious and comfortable hotels 
had been erected. No homelike, 
luxurious private residences had been 
built to be let entire to wealthy appli- 
cants for marital freedom. Nothing 
but one rambling hotel existed, sur- 
rounded everywhere by the unpainted 
evidences of advancing civilization. 

Only a few uneasy candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Divorce were to 
be seen in the town. These were 
very much in evidence in the dining- 
hall, and Campbell was much relieved 
when, at his suggestion, his wife de- 
cided to have her meals served in her 
room. They were not the sort of peo- 
ple, somehow, with whom Campbell 
cared to have his wife associate. 

Every morning a note was sent up 
punctually with her breakfast, asking 
if he could be of any service to her; 
and the invariable reply, “Nothing— 
I thank you very much,” being re- 
ceived, Campbell felt his duties for the 
day were over, and he was free to 
amuse himself as best he might. There 
was nothing really to do. Campbell 
in his supposed réle of Eastern capi- 
talist derived much amusement as he 
listened to the exaggerated Western 
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talk about the “prospects” of the new 
town. He had the future sites of 
churches, asylums, jails and theatres 
pointed out and adjoining property 
(made doubly valuable by its prox- 
imity to these public institutions) 
offered to him at “ridiculously low 
figures.” He wandered aimlessly 
about the town, talking with whomso- 
ever he chanced to meet, or awaited 
his turn at the Post Office. Of course 
there were the three-day-old Boston 
papers to read and send up to his wife, 
occasional business letters to write, 
and the mark to be made in the tiny 
pocket calendar as each twenty-four 
hours passed. Then too there was the 
office of his lawyer firm to loaf in; but 
the air seemed too redolent of bad pro- 
fanity and worse tobacco to be at all 
attractive to so fastidious a man as 
Campbell. At night a last look at the 
light shining from his wife’s window 
was the crowning duty of the day. 

Mrs. Campbell remained within 
doors the greater part of the time at 
first, and strove to make the hours 
pass quickly by reading. But some- 
how the sense of her utter loneliness 
would fall like a mist before her eyes 
and blur the lines so that she was able 
to make but slow progress on the 
printed page. Soon, however, she 
deserted her room for the shade of the 
long piazza running along the “L” and 
would walk up and down there or sit 
and read or busy herself with some bit 
of fancy work. 

Campbell soon found that his daily 
walks about the town in his efforts 
to kill time were becoming very mo- 
notonous: so he came to spend more 
and more of each day at the hotel. He 
discovered a pile of ragged paper 
novels in the reading-room, the legacy 
of departed guests. They all seemed 
insufferably vulgar, and the more he 
tried to interest himself in their con- 
tents the more readily did his 
thoughts turn elsewhere. He found 
himself wondering sometimes if the 
former owners of the books were 
really any happier for the sever- 
ance of their marriage bonds.  An- 
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other thing to distract his attention 
was the sight of a familiar lonely fig- 
ure pacing the piazza floor. Move 
where he would, his eyes would be sure 
to catch sight of his wife's moving 
form. Sometimes she would stop and, 
leaning her cheek on her arm clasped 
about one of the pillars, look off at 
the sky and stretch of prairie a half 
hour ata time. Campbell noticed that 
she always looked toward the East. 
He felt sorry for her loneliness, but 
did not see how he could remedy 
matters. 

Finally one day, when his craving 
for companionship became intense, he, 
out of sheer desperation and pity for 
his own sense of weariness and deser- 
tion, sought her out in person, bearing 
a letter just received for her, instead 
of sending it by the bell-boy. He was 
surprised when he drew near to see 
what a change the few weeks since 
they had last met had wrought. She 


had always had a certain purity of com- 
plexion, combined with the daintiest 


bit of coloring, but her husband felt 
now as if it were something ethereal. 
Her arm, showing through the sleeve 
of the thin summer gown she wore, 
never seemed so thin. 

“Are you not well?” he asked in a 
concerned tone. 

“Perfectly,” she replied; “as well as 
I have been for the past year.” 

“But aren’t you lonely, out here 
every day?” was his next question. 

He did not notice the amused look 
that stole over her face as he thus ad- 
mitted that he had been watching her. 
His attention was directed to her 
answer. She replied with an attempt 
at a cheerful smile “A little; but then, 
the time is passing rapidly.” 

Campbell winced at this, when he 
realized that the days that were drag- 
ging along so slowly for him were 
passing quickly for her. He remem- 
bered, though, his first impression of 
her change of health, and expressed 
his first thought. 

“Hadn’t you better get a little more 
exercise than you do, walking on the 
piazza here? A few good tramps; or,” 
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—this as he noticed a slight shrug of 
her shoulders which seemed to say, 
“What would be the use?”—‘perhaps 
driving would be better.” Then, as 
his chivalric pity was aroused by her 
evident ill-health, he continued en- 
thusiastically: “I'll tell you what to do! 
Come with me for a drive this very 
afternoon; I guess I can get some 
sort of a vehicle that will do, if you 
will promise not to be a stickler for 
style. I don’t suppose there is much 
to see. However, anything is better 
than the deadly ennui of this beastiy 
town.” E 

The results of this drive were so 
satisfactory and agreeable after the first 
embarrassment wore off, that Camp- 
bell purchased a couple of horses and 
a light road wagon, and they began 
to make a systematic exploration of 
the surrounding country. By com- 
mon consent they avoided all refer- 
ences to the one important subject, and 
in their long drives found in each 
other’s conversation a relief from the 
monotony of their life. They would 
often start in the morning with a good 
luncheon stored under the seat (it was 
strange what a wonderful effect this 
Western air had upon their appetites) 
and drive off over the country to be 
gone all day. This constant life in the 
open air and under the blazing sun 
soon began to work changes in them 
both. One would never have recog- 
nized the pale and nervous Campbell 
in the bronzed and ruddy-faced healthy 
fellow driving along in the wagon with 
that wonderfully pretty woman with 
bright eyes and cheeks. 

Thus the summer wore away, and 
the picnic drives became every-day 
affairs. Once while eating their 
luncheon—she seated on the upturned 
wagon seat and he sprawling on the 
grass at her feet—she took his pipe 
and tobacco pouch and filled the 
former, giving it back with a toss of 
her head, as if to say, “There, sir, isn’t 
that well done?” Campbell remem- 
bered the same look and movement 
as he thought of the summer in the 
Adirondacks when he first met her. 
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How like then it was now! They 
used to take long tramps over the 
mountains; and when they had stopped 
to rest she would fill his pipe and 
hand it to him in that same way; and 
he would lean back and smoke and 
watch her face as she read aloud. It 
was all gone now, but this was won- 
derfully like it. “I declare,’ he said 
impulsively, “this is pleasant.” She 
looked up surprised, then smiled 
quietly with a look any one but a man 
would have understood. “You had 
better enjoy it while you may,” she 
said; “you have only one week more.” 

One week more! Campbell was 
surprised in his turn. When they first 
arrived he had counted each day of 
the ninety as it passed, and they 
seemed such laggards; but of late he 
had forgotten to do so, and never 
realized how the time was going. One 
short week! Yes, she was right. 
“Won't you read aloud from your 
book?” he asked. She did so, with 
that same cold, hard voice, so unlike 
the one he had known at first, but 


which had grown almost natural to 
db 


her now. He watched her face 
through the smoke. Yes, it was the 
same dear face he had always known; 
and now only one week more, and then 
—Campbell shrank from thinking of 
the future. He heard the sound of 
the reading, but did not follow the 
words. His mind was busy with other 
thoughts. 

What would life be now without 
Susie! The thought appalled him. 
The relief from business worries and 
this new out-of-door life had made the 
past seem so far away and the future 
so far ahead. The reason for their 
being in that part of the world had at 
first been omnipresent with him, but 
of late he had not thought of it; now 
it came to his mind with a shock. All 
unconsciously he had drifted into the 
position of lover again, so that it 
seemed no more than natural that they 
two should be there together living on 
with careless indifference of the mor- 
row and the outside world. Her last 
words had been a rude awakening. 
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He realized now all that had inter- 
vened between their first lover-days 
and that moment; a realization of his 
stupid folly overwhelmed him; all his 
first and better love came sweeping 
back. It was all his fault. What 
right had he to bring home a young 
wife and then bury himself in that 
cursed office? What right had he to 
bring the worries and vexations of the 
ofiice home with him and vent them 
on his wife? No wonder there had 
been trouble. No wonder she had 
thought him cold and indifferent to 
her. Now he realized why the cheeks 
had faded and the hollow eyes had 
come; a woman cannot weep all the 
day and half the night without show- 
ing it. His conduct had been out- 
rageous. If he had been in her place 
he would not have stood it a single 
month; and here she had endured it 
for a year and more, until any love 
she had had for him had been killed 
by his neglect,—“‘Gross Neglect.” She 
had ample grounds for a separation, 
while he — God help him — he loved 
her more than ever. An impulse to tell 
her all and plead for her forgiveness 
seized him; but as he heard the steady 
voice and watched the cold, set fea- 
tures before him, he felt there was no 
help for it now; he had brought it all 
upon himself, and he could not turn 
back. 

It was with a heart almost breaking 
that Campbell drove slowly homeward. 
Oh, the mockery of that word! One 
week left of paradise — and then to be 
cast into outer darkness. His time 
was short — and he realized it bitterlv. 
So it was that during the six days fol- 
lowing he sought his wife’s society 
with a new earnestness, and saw each 
day draw to a close with the feeling of 
a life shortened. It seemed a blessed 
privilege to show her all the many lit- 
tle attentions he knew she loved. Poor 
woman,—he had shown her none for 
so long! “It is for the last time,” he 
said tenderly to himself at each defer- 
ential touch or solicitous act; and the 
thought filled him with an unutterable 
sadness. His mind was kept busy de- 
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vising means for her pleasure and di- 
version and was filled with a quiet joy 
in doing so,—a joy he had really never 
known before, a joy made all the 
sweeter and bitterer because he real- 
ized it was not to last. Once when he 
had prepared a little surprise for her, 
and she looked pleased and thanked 
him, he blushed and stammered like a 
sixteen-year-old boy. Their conver- 
sation lacked no interest, for as they 
drove together off toward the horizon 
she talked of books and people, and 
his words were always entertaining and 
often brilliant. These were indeed 
precious hours. It seemed as if he 
were living his courting days over 
again. 

The night before the last day! He 
assisted in packing up their belong- 
ings,—for they were to leave as soon 
as the papers were signed on the mor- 
row,—and then went out for a stroll. 
How far he walked’ beneath the stars 
that warm summer’s night Campbell 
never knew; but it was bright daylight 
before he got back. The day he had 
looked forward to with such eager- 
ness — how he hated it! 

The little stumpy representative of 
the firm of Smith, Smith and Smith 
was to call with the papers at noon. 
Campbell and his wife did not go out 
that morning, but sat in the stuffy 
parlor of the hotel. He tried hard to 
read, but his eyes would watch the 
clock and his heart secretly grudge 
each minute as it passed. At last the 
little timepiece chimed the half-hour 
after eleven. It sounded like the 
stroke of doom to John. He wished 
to avoid as much of a scene as possi- 
ble; but there must be some farewell 
words said before the lawyer came. 
Susie had herself under splendid con- 
trol,—only a little nervous, that was 
all. As for himself, well—he must 
get through with it somehow. He 
arose and, laying aside the book in his 
hand, walked over to the window 
where his wife was standing looking 
out. 

“Su—Mrs. Campbell,” he began, “T 
feel that a word is due you before the 
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end comes.” 


Then, fixing his gaze 
upon an invisible object in space back 
of her, he went on rapidly and nerv- 


ously. “I see too late that the trouble 
that has arisen between us was entirely 
my fault. I willingly take all the 


blame; none of it belongsto you. Our 
moment of parting has come. We 


separate here for good and all,—you 
to go your way, and I mine. May 
yours be happy,—as I hope mine will 
be.” As he spoke the irony of the 
thought showed itself in his voice. 
“Believe me, when I say that we part 
friends. I will ever have an interest 
in your welfare. If at any time you 
need myhelp,do not fail to ask for it as 
a friend; for although,’ —here his eyes 
filled as he turned his head away,— 
“although I have forfeited all right to 
your love by my selfishness and down- 
right cruelty—may I not be your 
friend?” Then impulsively he added, 
“For I love you, I swear it,—more 
than ever before;” and, utterly un- 
nerved, with his humiliation com- 
plete, he sank into a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

There was no answer for a moment; 
and then a gentle laugh, a laugh filled 
with the tenderness that comes with a 
great love and a great joy, was heard, 
and Campbell felt a pair of arms about 
his neck and a familiar voice sound- 
ed in his ear, “You poor fellow!” and 
then with a delicious feminine sigh, “I 
thought you would never come 
around.” He looked up and saw the 
old love-light freed from all restraint 
shining in her eyes. Her lips quiv- 
ered despite the smile, and then,—for 
she was yet a woman,—she laid her 
head upon his shoulder and sobbed 
out all the unhappiness and sorrow of 
the past; and Campbell knew he was 
forgiven. He tried to speak, but the 
words somehow would not come; he 
could only clasp her in his arms. 

There were mutual confessions to be 
made, and they were attempting to 
realize their great happiness, when a 
sharp knock at the door recalled them. 
The representative of the firm of 
Smith, Smith and Smith was ushered 
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in, looking even shorter than ever, 
puffing and blowing from his exer- 
tions. 

“Good morning to you both,” he 
said cheerily. “I won’t detain you 
long this morning; just a name signed 
here, and here, and here, and all is ac- 
complished. I think we can rush this 
through inside of a month. Have 
you pen and ink handy?” Suiting his 
actions to his words, he produced the 
papers from the depths of an inside 
pocket and spread them out upon the 
table. Mrs. Campbell could not re- 
strain her disgust for the lawyer, but 
John, with a peculiar look upon his 
face, stepped forward between them as 
if to shield his newly won wife from 
contamination with the man, and said: 
“Wait a moment, Mr. Smith, won’t 
you light this cigar — Mrs. Campbell 
will not object I am sure —and 
smoke with me to the health and pros- 





perity of the firm of Smith, Smith and 
Smith? May they live long, and 
make ten thousand couples as happy 
as you have made us! You will find 
matches on the mantel behind you.” 
As the lawyer turned, he quickly 
seized the papers, struck a match and 
lighted them; then to the astonished 
man he exclaimed: “Allow me to 
offer you a light. Our troubles have 
all disappeared like these cursed 
papers — gone up in smoke.” 


1 * * * K 2K 


“Yes, sah,” said the sleeping-car 
porter at Denver as a couple left his 
car, “I kin allus spot ’em. When you 
see a man an’ woman trav’lin’ toged- 
der with nothin’ to do but look at each 
other, and him wearin’ a big smile all 
the time, and give the porter a dollar 
— mark my words, them’s a bride an’ 
groom!” 


ROSEMARY. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


O Rosemary, dost thou not know? 


T.2 was a long path through the fern,— 


A silver maple at the turn, 
A little gate below. 
There was a youth, there was a maid, 
She in the light, he in the shade, 
When all the world was fair to see,— 
O Rosemary, O Rosemary ! 


There was a briar by the wall,— 
O Rosemary, hast thou forgot? 
A slender, tender hand and small, 
Stained with a crimson spot. 
There was a little cry of pain, 
Two heads bent low, then raised again; 
And all the sun seemed poured on me,— 
O Rosemary, O Rosemary ! 


There came a sail upon the bay,— 

O Rosemary, didst thou foreknow ? 
Two blue eyes wandered far away, 

Two cheeks were all aglow ;— 
A sail which neared and grew until 
It cast a heart in shadow chill; 


When someone’s ship came in from sea, 
O Rosemary, O Rosemary ! 











Boston has just entered upon a 

line of investigation and effort 
to which earnest men and women in 
every great city feel themselves com- 
manded to-day more imperatively 
than ever before. It is a systematic 
study of the Tenement House prob- 
lem in Boston, and in the rest of the 
world for the sake of the light it may 
throw upon the problem in Boston, 
with a view to putting the club into 
condition to throw its influence intelli- 
gently in behalf of the wisest methods 
of reform. 

The Twentieth Century Club is an 
organization of at present three hun- 
dred progressive men and women, es- 
tablished “to promote a finer public 
spirit and a better social order.” It 
is not a club at all, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but an association 
of busy people, ministers, lawyers, 
schoolmasters, professors, artists, edit- 
ors, workingmen, mercantile men, 
finding elsewhere for the most part 
the chief scope and outlet for their 
special reform activities, but finding 
here a clearing-house for ideas, a cen- 
tre for acquainting each other with 
good works and provoking each other 
to good works, a school for helping 
each to feel more deeply and more 
definitely the-relation of the work of 
each to the work of all, a place where 
impulses and efforts will naturally 
originate for making Boston a better 
Boston and these men and women 
more profitable servants of the state. 

The club holds fortnightly evening 
meetings at which vital speakers speak 
on vital subjects. A glance at the lec- 
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tures for the present season will indi- 
cate the character of the interests. The 
opening meeting in October was ad- 
dressed by Senator Hoar on “Popular 
Discontent with Representative Gov- 
ernment”, and President Andrews of 
3rown University followed with an 
address on “Peace and War in the 
World.” The other addresses ex- 
pected during the season are by Rev. 
Washington Gladden on “The Ethics 
of Luxury”, by Mr. John M. Robert- 
son, the editor of the London Free 
Review, on “The Future of British 
Liberalism”, by Prince Kropotkine on 
“The Development of Cooperative In- 
stitutions in the Villages of Europe”, 
Mrs. Sarah G. Stevenson, president of 
the Philadelphia Civic Club, on 
“Woman’s Place in the Municipality”, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, late factory in- 
spector in Illinois, on “Child Labor’, 
Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the superinten- 
dent of the Elmira Reformatory, on 
“Our Brothers in Prison,” Mr. Ernest 
Flagg on “Better Homes for the Peo- 
ple”, Mr. Charles B. Spahr of the Out- 
look on “Wealth and Poverty in the 
United States”, Dr. E. R. L. Gould on 
“The Churches and the Masses”, 
Professor Taussig of Harvard on “The 
Currency Situation in the United 
States”, Professor Felix Adler on 
“The Aimlessness of Modern Educa- 
tion’, and Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 
our late minister to England, on 
“Trial by Jury”. On Saturdays the 
members come together for a simple 
Juncheon, followed by an hour’s dis- 
cussion of every sort of subject related 
to the objects of the club. The 
teacher tells of the new educational 
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experiment, the architect of the thing 
needed to make Copley Square more 
beautiful, the men returned from vaca- 
tions of what might be done to revive 
the life of the country towns, the law- 
yers denounce government by injunc- 
tion, the industrial and economical 
questions have most frequent place, 
the guest from New York or Chicago 
or London is heard, and perhaps John 
Fox drops in from Kentucky to tell a 
story. These free, informal meetings 
are among the pleasantest of the club, 
and among the most stimulating and 
fruitful as well. For more definite and 
efficient working purposes, the club is 
divided into departments, — the Social 
Science, Municipal, Art, and Educa- 
tion departments, each with its special 
meetings and special activities. It 
was the Art department of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club which planned and 
managed the free public organ recitals 
in Boston last winter, which attracted 
so much attention throughout the 
country. The churches of the city 
were generously thrown open, the 
best organists gave their services 
freely and enthusiastically, and on 
every Tuesday evening and Saturday 
noon some great church was thronged 
to overflowing with people anxious to 
hear the best organ music. The pro- 
grams printed were models of service- 
ableness, each selection being briefly 
and luminously explained, and the 
hundreds of people listened through 
the hour in perfect silence, with intel- 
ligence and with delight. The work 
will be resumed by the department 
this season; and the remarkable suc- 
cess of the experiment in Boston is 
prompting similar experiments in 
other cities. Such free organ recitals 
should become a regular institution in 
every city in the land. The people 
everywhere hunger for good music; 
and the churches, now locked up al- 
most the whole week through with 
their great organs cold and silent, 
should do something to feed them and, 
by feeding, make them hunger more, 
—whereas they seldom do anything 
at all. There is a great opportunity 


here for the education of the whole 
American people in good music; 
rarely is it possible to achieve so large 
results with so little outlay. 


* 
* * 


It is the Social Science and Mu- 
nicipal departments of the Twentieth 
Century Club which have now planned 
this careful study of the problem of 
the Tenement House and the Housing 
of the Working Classes in Boston. 
The members purpose to inform 
themselves thoroughly concerning the 
best that is being thought and done at 
home and abroad on this important 
subject, that their united influence 
may be intelligent and strong as vari- 
ous progressive measures come up for 
consideration in Boston, as they must 
in the near future. A complete collec- 
tion of the best literature of the subject 
is being made, books, official reports, 
magazine articles, and other useful 
matter; and for some weeks the club 
is going to school on the tenement 
house problem and the siums of cities. 
A careful outline of investigation has 
been prepared, and special committees 
or groups have been constituted for 
the special study of the fifteen subjects 
into which the general subject has 
been divided, these committees to re- 
port successively to the departments, 
which will discuss their conclusions 
and get the good of them. The special 
subjects of investigation are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Tenement House Legislation 
and State Reports in Massachusetts. 

2. The Tenement House Probler 
in Boston — North End. 

3. The Tenement House Problem 
in Boston — South End. 

4. Model Tenements in Boston. 

5: The Tenement House Problem 
in New York, and present efforts for 
reform. 

6. Modei Tenements in Brooklyn. 

7. Workingmen’s Homes in Phila- 
delphia. 

8. The Tenement House Problem 
in Chicago. 
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g. United States Government Re- 
ports and Publications on the Tene- 
ment House Question. 

10. Model Tenements in London. 

11. Municipal Tenements in Great 
Britain — London, Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, etc. 

12. Parliamentary Reports on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, and 
Legislative Action in Great Britain. 

13. Tenement House Reform on 
the Continent—in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, etc. 

14. Rapid Transit and Suburban 
Homes. 

15. Building and Loan Societies. 

It is hoped that, as a result of the 
work now begun, the conditions under 
which the poorer classes of the city live 
will be brought home to the Boston 
public more completely than ever be- 
fore. At the same time a knowledge 
will be gained of whatever is most 
valuable in the way of reform, both in 
other American cities and in Europe; 
and this knowledge will certainly be 
put to important use. 

* 


* * 


The great tenement house district of 
Boston at present, and likely to con- 
tinue such for a long time to come, is 
the South End, especially that part of 
the South End whose main thorough- 
fare is Harrison avenue. In this sec- 
tion are the two principal Boston so- 
cial settlements, the South End House 
and Denison House. To Mr. Robert 
A. Woods of the South End House, 
always so alive to the interests of the 
people among whom his life is spent, 
came a long time ago a conviction of 
the necessity of the same searching 
analysis of the conditions of the South 
End of Boston which Mr. Charles 
Booth and his associates have made of 
the East End of London; and those 
who under his guidance had already 
begun this important investigation are 
acting at the same time as the leading 
workers in the new South End com- 
mittee. Every subject which it is 
necessary to study to make this survey 
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complete — the general history of the 
South End, the changes in population, 
the religious condition and the work 
of the churches, the philanthropic 
agencies, the sanitary condition, the 
present tenements and lodgings, the 
amusements and education of the peo- 
ple, crime, the influence of the saloon, 
the facts of employment and _ un- 
employment, the general industrial 
and economic  situation— will be 
studied thoroughly by the persons 
best qualified, and upon each subject 
a careful paper will be prepared. The 
whole, with maps showing by various 
colors the various sociological phe- 
nomena with reference to particular 
precincts, will be published ultimately 
in a volume; and it will be of the high- 
est value as the first thorough showing 
to the one half of the people of Boston, 
in a way at once scientific and graphic, 
of how the other half live. 
* 


The situation at the North End is 
very different. The North End is still 
a crowded tenement house district; 
but it is undergoing rapid changes. 
Formerly an Irish quarter chiefly, it is 
now occupied mainly by the Italians, 
Portuguese, Russian Jews and others 
who have come to Boston so largely 
in these latest years from sections of 
Europe which have not until now fur- 
nished a large proportion of our immi- 
grants. They are all new-comers. 
Standing in North Square by the 
house of Paul Revere and by the spot 
where stood the church of the Mathers, 
one hears English speech from the 
crowds upon the sidewalks vastly less 
than other tongues and could more 
easily imagine oneself in Naples than 
in Boston. In the great Eliot School 
near by, with its thousand or twelve 
hundred boys, there is not one we 
learn of native American stock, and 
more than half were actually born in 
Europe. The Hancock Schoul, the 
North End school for girls, tells the 
same story. Visiting these public 
schools, we find the teachers busy 
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teaching their younger pupils English. 
What is to be the fate of this great 
population? Where are its homes to 
be? Boston is growing at a tremen- 
dous rate; her borders are being 
pushed far out into the country, far- 
ther and farther every year; her busi- 
ness is increasing enormously. There 
is hardly any city in the world which 
does so large a business in so small a 
business district; and her business 
streets have long been terribly con- 
gested. The location of the new 
South Union Station at the foot of 
Summer Street goes far to fix certain 
main lines in the map of business Bos- 
ton for a hundred years. Every foot 
of land between the two great stations 
must become necessary for business 
purposes. Hanover Street, twenty 
years from now, will pass through the 
centre of a great business section 
whose streets have repeated the history 
which Lincoln Street and South Street 
have gone through in the last twenty 
vears. If this be so, the tenement 
house problem of the North End is 
the problem where homes are to be 
best provided for thousands of people 
soon to be dispossessed of their pres- 
ent homes. There remain many inter- 
esting and important problems for the 
student of the North End to-day — 
studies of the various races making up 
our immigrant population, studies 
which can nowhere else in Boston be 
made so well as at the North End; but 
this is the great problem. And if the 
change which we here predict is to 
take place, and to take place in a com- 
paratively brief period, there was 
never better opportunity given any 
city to solve well the problem of the 
proper housing of great masses of her 
working people than is now given 
Boston. In the great flats north of the 
city along the Mystic river, flats yet 
never drained nor graded, are ample 
areas which could readily be put into 
excellent condition, localities close to 
the city’s warehouses and workshops, 
where wholesome and beautiful homes 
could be provided for the entire pres- 
ent population of the North End, 


homes easily created and maintained 
for a rental appreciably less than that 
imposed for the present crowded and 
unsanitary quarters. Here is an en- 
terprise which should appeal to Bos- 
ton. We wish that it might appeal to 
it asa municipality. We wish that we 
might see in Boston an experiment in 
the housing of the working classes 
such as the progressive municipalities 
of Great Britain have undertaken in 
these years with such advantage to the 
people and such conspicuous financial 
success. Boston has had no mayor 
better fitted to lead in such an effort 
than her present mayor, with his rare 
understanding of modern municipal 
problems, his notable imagination 
and courage, and his business talent. 
But if Boston as a municipality will not 
undertake this work, will not Boston 
rich men see that here is an unusual 
opportunity, an opportunity greater 
than that which has led the rich men 
of New York into the organization of 
the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, which, under the zealous initia- 
tive and wise direction of Dr. Gould, is 
doing such magnificent things? Im- 
proved means of rapid transit are 
making it easier every year for the 
workman to live farther away from the 
workshop; and the farther away he 
can live, the better for him and for his 
family. But we shall long have to 
consider the cases of many who can- 
not get far away. Let us encourage 
every means to get workingmen as far 
away as “Homewood,” the first model 
suburban settlement of the New York 
company, and farther still. “Home- 
wood” is within a six-mile limit of the 
New York City Hall and conveniently 
reached from that point within an 
hour. It provides homes which come 
within the resources of wage-earners 
receiving from $800 to $1,500 a year. 
The problem of the North End is con- 
cerned with men of smaller earnings. 
* 
* a 

There is no reason why Boston 
should have any “slums” at all within 
her borders. There is no city from 
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which they can so easily be eliminated. 
But they are to be eliminated only by 
a great awakening of the Boston pub- 
lic to a sense of the cost and the waste- 
fulness and the danger of their con- 
tinued toleration — danger, moral and 
physical, not only to the unfortunate 
tenants, but to the whole city. 

“The difference between conditions 
in Boston and those in the concen- 
trated district of the City of New 
York,” says Mr. Wadlin, the chief of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, in the “Tenement House 
Census of Boston” prepared by the 
Bureau in 1891 and 1892, “while not 
so great as between Boston and Lon- 
don, is still very wide. . . . The 
concentrated district contains the 
slums of the city, but extreme slum 
conditions have not yet blighted any 
considerable territory here, nor do such 
conditions affect more than compari- 
tively few persons. It is gratifying 
that the results of this investigation 
abundantly justify this statement. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the city 
makes a favorable showing when com- 
pared with others ought not to blind 
us to such evils as exist. Like causes 
produce like results, and if the tenden- 
cies which are found in certain parts 
of the city are not checked, they will 
undoubtedly develop into the same 
conditions which exist elsewhere. The 
results brought out will be of com- 
paratively little value if they simply 
serve to correct misapprehension as to 
the condition of the city, or are used 
merely to refute overwrought state- 
ments respecting the tenement-house 
districts. It is of course important to 
know the exact truth of the matter; 
but while we may feel gratified to find 
that present conditions are no worse, 
this is not after all the important point, 
nor does it remedy evil conditions here 
to know that they are worse elsewhere. 
The evils disclosed are sufficiently 
serious to demand public attention and 
to require such remedial action as 
shall tend to their correction.” 

The “Tenement-House Census of 
Boston,” prepared by the Bureau of 
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Statistics, is a most thorough work, 
filling two thick volumes, altogether 
more than a thousand pages; and it is 
a work with which, above all others, 
the student of the tenement house 
problem in Boston should familiarize 
himself. Ward by ward and precinct 
by precinct the searching investigation 
was made, the three lines of inquiry 
concerning themselves with “Tene- 
ments, Rooms, and Rents”, “Sanitary 
Condition of Tenements’”, and “Place 
of Birth, Occupations, etc., of Resi- 
dents in Tenement Houses.” The 
work performs for Boston many of the 
services performed for Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, New York and Philadelphia by 
the report upon the Slums of these 
cities prepared by the United States 
Commissioner of Labor in 1894. It 
does not enter, as the national report 
does more fully than it enters into any- 
thing else, into the questions of the 
weekly earnings and days and hours 
of labor of the people, by occupation 
and sex. It would be well if the new 
committee for the study of the North 
End of Boston could organize an in- 
vestigation of these matters in suff- 
cient detail and in a large enough dis- 
trict to make its results of real sig- 
nificance and value. The South End 
committee does propose such a study 
of economic and industrial conditions. 
* 
ae 

While other American cities have 
been moving in the work of improving 
the housing of the poor, while we 
have seen the splendid tenements 
erected by Mr. White in Brooklyn and 
the Astral Apartments in the same 
city, and while we are witnessing the 
present wise and energetic effort in 
New York under the direction of Dr. 
Gould, Boston surely has not been en- 
tirely neglectful of her duty. Twenty 
years ago Dr. H. P. Bowditch drew 
attention to the condition of the homes 
of the poor in Boston and urged the 
construction of better dwellings. The 
work of the Boston Codperative Build- 
ing Company is one of the undertak- 
ings which has sprung from Dr. Bow- 
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ditch’s efforts. The tenements con- 
trolled by this company, the tene- 
ments of the Improved Dwellings As- 
sociation, and the Bunker Hill Ter- 
races, the excellent tenements built in 
Charlestown by Mr. James W. Tufts, 
are all described by Dr. Gould in his 
report on “The Housing of the Work- 
ing People’, published by the National 
Labor Bureau, the descriptions being 
accompanied by excellent plans and 


pictures. 
* 


* * 


Dr. Gould’s report is the best gen- 
eral survey of the whole subject of 
tenement house reform of which we 
know in any language. It is the one 
handbook which the student of this 
question should have always by him, 
the book for the worker for reform in 
Boston to stand beside Mr. Wadlin’s 
“Tenement House Census of Boston” 
upon his shelf. It is a comprehensive 
and thorough work, telling of every- 
thing important that is being done in 
Europe and in America, by munici- 
palities and by private organizations, a 


hundred careful plans supplementing 
the text. America has almost every- 
thing to learn in this field, and as yet 
but little to teach. Dr. Shaw showed 
us, in his valuable volumes upon 
Municipal Government in Europe, 
what salutary and ambitious work is 
being done by municipalities both in 
Great Britain and on the Continent in 
looking after the housing of the peo- 
ple. Dr. Gould’s report sets these en- 
terprises before us in careful and 
instructive detail. It is to be hoped 
that every valuable lesson of this re- 
port will be learned by the people of 
Boston. Nothing is so important to 
the health, to the morals and the gen- 
eral welfare of a city as that the homes 
of its people, of all its people, should 
be homes fit for men and women and 
children. There is no other great city 
in the country which can so easily 
bring it-about that there shall be no 
homes in its borders of which, in point 
of sanitation, wholesomeness, cleanli- 
ness and the primary comforts, there 
is reason for dread and for shame as 
the city of Boston. 













































UNCLE ZEBEDEE. 


THER’sS be’n a mighty | *mount 0’ 
crowdin’ my min’ to-day. 
Tom, he’s be’n to ther medder Tot to make 
fust cut o’ hay; 

An’ I set here, wher’ I could hearn th’ 
clickin’ o’ th’ scy’, 

An’ watch th’ yaller butterflies so slowly 
sailin’ by. 

Down in amongst th’ fallin’ grass th’ pipin’ 
haybug sung, 

An’ high above th’ swish an’ click th’ 
hopper’s chirpin’ rung. 


things 


You take it so: th’ inseck soun’s an’ 
weather bilin’ hot; 

It fetches Uncle Zeb to min’, as use’ ter 
own thet lot. 

He wuz a bent, ol’, 
shackly jints, 

An’ ways o’ workin’ thet ’ud give my 
Thomas, ther’, some pints. 

But what I call ter min’ th’ mos” wuz, as 
he worked along, 

Top o’ his lungs he use’ 
Hallerlujah song. 


fussy man, with kinder 


ter sing some 


Say like he made fust cut o’ grass, like 
Tom hes done to-day, 

He had one song he use’ ter sing about th’ 
sinner’s way: 

“Th’ grass comes up an’ is cut down,”— 
so one line on it went; 

An’ thet one line got all th’ stress, by 
Zebedee’s intent. 

For Uncle Zeb he use’ ter say he calker- 


lated that 

His Master’d find him praisin’, whatever 
he wuz at. 

But—cur’ous part o’ all o’ this—his 


Master come a day 

W’en Uncle Zeb wuz praisin’ him a slightly 
diffrent way. 

Th’ wuz a man to Crooker Lane thet 
Uncle Zeb hed swore 

To lay out—’gin he got th’ chance—down 
on th’ Town House floor. 

Th’ bottom o’ th’ trouble lay (as usual is 
th’ case) 

W’en them two men hed fell in love with 
th’ same pritty face. 


All this hed happened years before; but 
sence one Augus’ day, 

Ol’ Crooker Lane an’ Uncle Zeb hed 
clashed in many a way. 

As rheumatiz growed in their jints, so hate 
growed in each heart, 
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An’ got so strong th’ town took sides on 
one or t’other’s part. 

Ther’ come a time Town Meetin’ day wuz 
but a wrastlin’ match, 

Wher’ Crooker Lane led on one side, an’ 
Zeb th’ t’other batch. 


Come time to house th’ rowen;—an’ Uncle 

Zeb, ses he: 
“T'll git right smart 0” 

name’s Zebed ee. 

An’ he struck in to cut fust swath, a fine 
September day, 

With jest th’ 7 7 all th’ worl’ for secon’ 
crop 0’ 

He follered up th’ work all day, a singin’ 
as he went, 

Tho’ kinder shaky in the knees, his back a 
little bent. 


aftermath, as my 


It come thet night, w’en Uncle Zeb wuz 
settin’ in th’ store, 

A man es white es ary sheet come bustin’ 
through th’ door. 

Ses he, “Look, men,—to Crooker Lane!” 
ses he, “Jim Hastin’s farm! 

I'm spent,” ses he, “wi? runnin’; 
th’ alarm!” 

An’ they looked out an’ see th’ barn a mass 
o’ shootin’ flame;— 

An’ Uncle Zeb he fetched a run, a yellin’ 
Hastin’s name. 


go holler 


A fire in a country place no man can stay 
nor stem, 

For those as lives right in its wake,—w’y, 
say, “God pity them!” 

You hear hoarse cries go up th’ road, an’ 
runnin’ to an’ fro, 

See men with axes, ropes an’ pails, a 
fightin’ from below. 

In times like them ol’ sores is healed; an’, 
fightin’ side a side, 

To Crooker Lane, wuz Uncle Zeb, an’ th’ 
man thet stole his bride. 


Time younger men than Uncle Zeb hed 
jest got to th’ yard, 

Up underneath th’ burnin’ eaves them two 
wuz workin’ hard 


Then come th’ cry, “Roof fallin’ in!” — 
an’ racin’ to an’ fro. 
But Zeb, he calmly hel’ th’ rope thet 


landed Jim below,— 
For ther’ wuz chance for only one.—So, 
night his Master came, 
Zeb “a “Good-bye!” ’__forgot to sing,— 
an’ went down with th’ flame. 
Maud Rennie Burton. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


From a photograph by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1864. 





